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Burgeoning America 
MH 


THOMAS D. CLARK * 


MERICA in the age of Jackson was in a state of fermenta- 

tion and change. It bears close kinship to our present 

age of change and excitement when every phase of 

life is quickening with new impulses. The age of Jackson can 

be variously interpreted—in terms of the personality of the 

strong-willed man who was President of the United States or 

in terms of the social, technological, economic, and political 

revolution which was transforming a raw frontier country 
into a mature nation. 

Expansion westward was being pushed forward in hercu- 
lean strides. From the Mississippi to the Pacific, feverish 
activity led rapidly to the settlement of the vast North Amer- 
ican continent. Expansionism which had led the country into 
the War of 1812 had bloomed a quarter century later into a 
bigger undertaking. On the trails of Lewis and Clark and of 
Zebulon B. Pike other explorers had pushed into the vast 
western plains and mountain country to make a more detailed 
examination of the nature of the continent. Although Stephen 
H. Long came home from the great plains in 1820 to express 
doubt that the region was fit for human habitation and John 
Quincy Adams believed it would take 500 years to settle the 
vast western country, the way was already being prepared for 
breath-taking expansion. Before Long’s report was in the 
hands of its readers, Moses Austin was in Texas and Mexico 
negotiating with Spanish officials to settle lands in the country 
north of the Rio Grande. Hardy fur traders were engaged in 


* The author is past President of Phi Alpha Theta and is Head of the 
Department of History at the University of Kentucky. This paper is published 
in lieu of Professor Clark’s presidential address at the Phi Alpha Theta con- 
vention at Williamsburg in December, 1958. Professor Clark’s presidential 
address was entitled “The Frontier, a Perspective”; it was the first chapter of 
his book, Frontier America, recently published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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a rich trade in the Rocky Mountains. Not only did mountain 
men rob the upper reaches of the Green, the Yellowstone, the 
Snake, and the Columbia of profitable caches of fur, but they 
also opened the trails and passes which in a remarkably short 
time admitted vast trains of covered-wagon settlers to Oregon 
and California. The forces of expansion in the Jackson period 
made those of the jingoist period of the first and second 
decades of the nineteenth century seem exceedingly modest 
by comparison. 

The age of Jackson began at a time when the country was 
still feeling the effect of an economic panic. In some areas 
where local banks were allowed to ignore sound monetary and 
credit practices there was wholesale bankruptcy, which ended 
the runaway period of inflation following the War of 1812. 
Large numbers of the people who became Jacksonian sup- 
porters knew first hand the sting of failure, not because they 
personally had lost large sums of money but because bank 
failures had ended their hopes for riches. The steamboat was 
changing the transportation picture. The expansion of the 
great agricultural belt across the fertile northwest and the 
opening of the sprawling cottonbelt across the southeast and 
west was bringing the sectional picture of the nation into 
sharper focus. 

It was a moment when newly admitted states were adjust- 
ing to independent statehood and territories were undergoing 
the metamorphosis which would make them states. There 
have been few periods in American history when more people 
were more interested in the technical act of constitution mak- 
ing. Some of the new documents made interesting and signifi- 
cant innovations, while others were notable only for their 
conformity to patterns already established. Virginia led the 
way in 1829-1830; Andrew Jackson’s home state of Tennessee 
followed in 1834; the next year North Carolina revised its 
basic document; in 1836 Arkansas was admitted to the Union. 

The population was growing, and its character was chang- 
ing. In 1820, immediately following the great panic, there 
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were 9,638,433 Americans; a decade later this number had 
increased by 3,187,065; and by 1850 the country’s population 
had increased to 23,191,876. In 1820 America was overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural. Of the national labor force, 71.8 worked 
on the farm, but by 1850 the number of agricultural workers 
had slipped to 63.7 percent. This trend has continued until 
today the agricultural population is possibly less than 20,000,- 
ooo out of a total population of 272,000,000. 

There was also change in politics. Jeffersonianism had 
almost run its course as an active force in practical politics. 
In the administrations of Madison and Monroe the people 
began to demand a change in their method of making political 
decisions. The political caucus no longer satisfied them as a 
means of nominating a president. Selection of candidates for 
the nation’s highest office had to be placed in the same category 
as the selection of governor and sheriff. In the election of 1824 
opposition to William H. Crawford reflected the opposition 
of the public to caucus nominations as much as its fear of his 
failing health. 

The country was also ripe for the appearance of colorful 
political personalities. Two such personalities—Henry Clay 
and Andrew Jackson—stepped onto the great national political 
scene in 1824. Henry Clay of Kentucky, spokesman though he 
was for the West in fancy, was really the spokesman in fact for 
the older Hamiltonian views in several important ways. Clay 
caught the imagination of his Kentucky constituents and of 
his congressional colleagues. He was eloquent on the platform, 
shrewd in the courtroom, possessed of a deep understanding 
of simple human nature, appreciative of the fears and anxi- 
eties of his section, yet highly appreciative of the meaning of 
a rising capitalism in the expansion of American enonomy. 
Coming from a background, little if any different from his 
neighbor Andrew Jackson, Clay possessed a more sophisticated 
communicativeness with people in the older eastern parts of 
the country than did Jackson. Though both were farmers, 
Clay was in fact a highly successful lawyer who took into both 
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campaign and office a legal reputation which made an effective 
appeal in the first half of the nineteenth century. Although 
the common men may have suspected the successful lawyer, 
they also held him in high respect. For many of them a lawyer 
in an eloquent plea to a jury offered the only intellectual ex- 
perience they had ever had. 

Set opposite to the cocky Clay was Andrew Jackson of the 
Hermitage in Nashville. His farm was as good if not better 
than Clay’s, but his appeal to a jury was much weaker. Where 
Clay appealed with suavity, Jackson appealed in a manner 
that bespoke ruggedness. Jackson had a sparkling militia mili- 
tary reputation. As a common man’s militia officer, he had 
fought the Creek Indians on their own terms, and at New 
Orleans he had matched fire victoriously with the flower of 
the British Army. It may be argued from now to the end of 
time whether or not Jackson was in fact an able military 
leader, but the answer does not matter. His men supported 
him and he won his battles. 

There can be little doubt that Andrew Jackson looked to 
the presidency from 1815 on. Although it appears that he 
spent the years immediately after his retirement as territorial 
governor of Florida in attempts to restore his health, Jackson 
was deeply involved in a political campaign. He had behind 
him in the Nashville junto as strong a corps of country politi- 
cal managers as could be found in the history of the country 
up to that time. It was this junto that helped bring into focus 
the idea that the caucus system, in which strong men imposed 
their ideas on the masses, was rapidly coming to an end. The 
common people were ready to support an independently 
nominated candidate and to belong to a political party con- 
trolled by the masses. Both the political season and the passage 
of time since the War of 1812 served Jackson’s candidacy. Just 
enough years had passed since the war for the veterans, who 
were already bursting with personal pride in their own heroic 
accomplishments, to idolize the General who had ended the 
war so gloriously. 
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From 1824 to 1828 Andrew Jackson conducted one of the 
shrewdest political campaigns in the history of the presidency. 
He had a tightknit supporting cast of friends who were able 
to create a vivid personal symbol that was eminently right for 
the times and to capitalize on the mistakes of his opponents. 
There were two campaigns—one which turned the General 
into a common man’s hero and another which scorched the 
personal reputation of the other candidate for the presidency. 
The two campaigns introduced to American politics the pat- 
tern of building up a main candidate and of wide-scale mud- 
slinging. The Jacksonian campaign co-ordinated more closely 
than ever before the local courthouse rings and grassroots 
political nuclei. Already these bodies in certain crisis areas 
in the panic of 1819 had gained experience in battling for 
their political causes. 

Once in the White House General Jackson continued to 
be the hero of the common man. The detailed accounts of his 
approach to the office of the presidency have been recited so 
many times that they have almost become textbook cliches. 
Every one knows how he came to Washington a saddened man 
because of the death of his wife, how he walked to his in- 
augural, and how the mob followed him back to the rowdy 
White House reception. The acts of the President have been 
described hundreds of times. Jackson may or may not have 
removed more people from office than some of his predeces- 
sors, but this is not important. He raised to a level of presi- 
dential dignification the old frontier idea that rotation in 
office was good for government and for people who sought 
public jobs. There were spoils practices in government at all 
levels before the famous Tennessean arrived in Washington, 
but it was he who wrote the spoils system into the pages of 
American history as a standard political procedure. 

Historians have searched the record with great care to 
determine the differences between Jeffersonian democracy 
and that of the Jackson administrations. The differences lie 
in several areas. Jackson was a much better administrator than 
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Jefferson, though far less able as a political theorist. Jackson’s 
concept of both government and the governed was that the 
people placed the responsibilities of government in the hands 
of the politicians whom they elected to office, and the spoils 
system was a means of insuring that the will of the majority 
would prevail. 

The men who had battled to get Andrew Jackson elected 
to office were, comparatively speaking, little men. They repre- 
sented neither large organized political bodies nor corporate 
business interests. Not one of them could be called an aristo- 
crat in the broad national meaning of the term. They had a 
low level view of the little man’s problems and were able to 
direct their leader’s views in the same direction. This task 
was not difficult. Jackson’s domestic situation at the Hermi- 
tage in 1824 was that of a reasonably prosperous Tennessee 
planter and businessman, but since he had been away from 
home three-fourths of his time on public business, he had 
lived most of his life in close association with the common 
man. 

The campaign which brought Andrew Jackson to office 
had focused national attention upon the man, and as he moved 
into the presidential office, he focused popular attention upon 
Washington. Where the American citizen previously had 
looked to the state capitals for relief from his woes, he now 
found a new source of refuge in the national capital. In office 
Andrew Jackson cultivated the concept of simplicity. It seems 
that every visitor who went to Washington was able to see the 
General. If he were a plain citizen seeking political favor, he 
could approach the President in the same manner that he 
recited his woes to a county judge. Scores of authors of travel- 
ogues described their visits to the White House, giving in 
great detail the appearance and manner of the President. 

In 1828 young Robert Scott set out from Franklin County, 
Kentucky, to visit the eastern part of the United States. He 
had three great interests: to visit the famous men on the way, 
to attend temperance meetings, and to visit jailhouses and 
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prisons. On New Year's Day, 1830, he was in Washington and 
attended the reception at the White House. He found the 
entry-way crowded with hundreds of people. He saw guards 
stationed conveniently to drive away the “more ungenteel of 
the rabble.” The crowd milled about in the reception rooms, 
crushing the ladies’ breast bows and shoulder knots and 
trampling the feet of commoner and foreign minister alike. 
One lady on leaving the East Room, the observant Kentuckian 
reported, ‘‘held her mouth and eyes aghast in admiration, the 
President meeting her enquired how she liked it. ‘Oh!’ she 
replied, ‘it is most splendid indeed.’ ‘Yes,’ said the Pres., ‘It’s 
splendid but still very plain.’ ”’ 

Scott singled out one of the rabble who had evaded the 
guards—a dirty-looking backwoodsman who crowded into the 
room with his mouth wide open and his eyes stretched, push- 
ing toward the President. ‘‘Come and speak to the Pres.,”’ said 
the guard, “if you wish, if not give back.’ “Well, said the 
visitor drawing in his neck and thrusting his hands in his 
breeches, if Gineral Jackson wants to speak to me he must be 
purty quick about it, I jist wanted to ask if you had anything 
to drink in yonder?” pointing toward the East Room. The 
temperate Kentuckian had no doubt that there was something 
to drink in the East Room because many of the guests were 
stimulated to rowdiness, and before the crowd left ‘a battle 
took place.” 

Politically the administrations of Jackson are to be meas- 
ured in terms of practical politics, in the departures made 
from practices in other presidential administrations, in the 
President's personal attitude toward the office, in his execu- 
tive management of the office, and in the passage of legislation 
which had administrative backing. This is a full and involved 
chapter in American political history which has received dili- 
gent attention from historian and political scientist alike. 

The America of the Jackson period is something else. It 
probably has more practical meaning for present day Ameri- 
cans than does the political history of the period. The United 
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States was in its gawky age, suspended in a period of exu- 
berant national adolescence. When Andrew Jackson came to 
office, it promised many advances for the future, but it had 
matured in few or no important areas of national life. Foreign 
travelers had visited the Republic in droves since the French 
and Indian War. Most of them came to this country expecting 
to find much the same situation as they had found at home. 
They were unprepared for space and distance, for the relative 
newness of American cities, for the differences in public tav- 
erns and hotels and in transportation facilities, and for the 
general differences in personality. All of these things, and 
more, show up in their writings. But no matter how inex- 
perienced or critical the visitors were, they did detect some- 
thing of the deep pulsation of American life. Most of them 
seemed to have stopped in Washington to get a sense of 
American politics and institutions. Although they viewed the 
House of Representatives as a wild and undisciplined body, 
they were impressed with the decorum of the White House 
and its various chief occupants. 

Mrs. Frances Trollope incurred the bitter resentment of 
the Americans in her famous Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans, which first appeared in 1832. Allowing for her inability 
to gauge precisely what she saw, much of her description of 
life in the Ohio Valley, which was suspended between the 
manners of the frontier and that of a prospering and more 
sophisticated urban community, was probably close to the 
truth. Her basic thesis was to be found in her prefatory state- 
ment that, “While, by describing faithfully, the daily aspects 
of the ordinary life, she has endeavoured to show how greatly 
the advantage is on the side of those who are governed by the 
few, instead of the many.” 

Meanwhile, Alexis de Tocqueville was gathering materials 
for his tremendously penetrative book Democracy in America. 
Possibly no analysis of American democracy by a foreigner, 
before Lord Bryce, has ever had so important an impact on 
the writing of American history. De Tocqueville viewed the 
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political scene in the midst of the Jacksonian period. He did 
not allow the underbrush of social intercourse or the incon- 
veniences of travel in the new country or the coarse, unwashed 
men on the western steamboats or at roadside taverns to ob- 
scure his insights. 

Just as Mrs. Trollope had expressed a far-reaching opinion 
in her preface, De Tocqueville revealed his approach to the 
subject in his first paragraph: “Amongst the novel objects that 
attracted my attention during my stay in the United States, 
nothing struck me more forcibly than the general equality of 
conditions. I readily discovered the prodigious influence 
which this primary fact exercises on the whole course of so- 
ciety, by giving a certain direction to public opinion, and a 
certain tenor to the laws; by imparting new maxims to the 
governing powers, and peculiar habits to the governed.” This 
French visitor was perceptive enough to understand that the 
“equality of conditions” extended to all phases of American 
life. This was the fundamental fact from which he derived all 
other opinions; it was “the central point at which all my 
observations constantly terminated.” 

What most of the travelers, with the exception of De Toc- 
queville, failed to see in the so-called equality aspect of Ameri- 
can life was a growing sense of national pride and cultural 
independence. In the field of letters Ralph Waldo Emerson 
heralded the approach of American literary independence in 
the brief sentences, penned on August 31, 1837: “Our day of 
dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of other 
lands, draws to a close. The millions that are around us are 
rushing into life, cannot always be fed on the sere remains of 
foreign harvest.” While Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, and 
other New Englanders were maturing into finished writers, 
less formal authors were describing a vivid American way of 
life. William T. Porter of New York had opened the columns 
of his weekly sports magazine The Spirit of the Times to all 
the “natural sons” who had a tale to tell. 

The pages of this earthy periodical were the birthplace of 
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a significant amount of American folk literature. Here au- 
thors, more familiar with the facts of life than the forms of 
literary style, answered Emerson’s plea, made in the Poet, to 
notice “our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics, our 
fisheries, our negroes and Indians, our boats, and our repudia- 
tions, the wrath of rogues, and the pussilanimity of honest 
men, the northern trade, the southern planting, the western 
clearing, Oregon and Texas. . . yet unsung.” Porter’s eager 
contributors glorified the ruggedness of life in the great re- 
public. There was a throbbing national pride in almost every 
article, even if it did come in the vernacular yarns of hunt- 
ers, boatmen, and itinerate actors. The American eagle never 
flew higher or in wider circles—from the Rockies to the At- 
lantic and from the Great Lakes to the Rio Grande, he held 
all in his regal purview. 

Major Jack Downing, that colorful wit of the Downing- 
ville Militia, reflected the cultural spirit of his age when he 
wrote his friend Dwight that he had been working on Presi- 
dent Jackson’s message on “Indian Rights and Wrongs.” “I 
have been to work,” he said, “‘on it ever since we was at Rip- 
Raps; and tho it has been all pulled to bits, to git some no- 
tions, we didn’t think on, yet it will look pretty slick, I tell 
you, when it’s done: and we will lay on paint enough to kivver 
up all the cracks and seams.”’ The major wrote in jest, but his 
style was not totally unlike that of the master of the White 
House. At no place did Jackson approach more closely to the 
common man than in his writings. His spelling was in the 
vernacular and his sentence structure was as crude as the mud 
barricade before Chalmette, but his expressed ideas went as 
straight as a bullet fired from a squirrel rifle. 

Emerson little understood how one part of American lit- 
erary independence was to take place. In Georgia a polished 
judge delineated the democratic patterns of backwoods life in 
his popular Georgia Scenes. And possibly, A. B. Longstreet’s 
work will live as long as Emerson’s and will more clearly con- 
vey the qualities of a vast part of the contemporary society 
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and the American mind. Before this era of genre literature 
had ended, there was a considerable library of earthy books 
which dissected social life in expanding America. Of lasting 
importance was their service in revealing an American lan- 
guage in formation and growth. This was an age when de- 
scriptive language relied upon the colorful figure of speech, 
and by 1853 a sizable volume of Americanisms had made its 
appearance. 

To the common man the development of letters and an 
American language merely reflected his conditions, his ambi- 
tions, and his intense approach to his problems. Education 
had greater practical meaning for him. It not only promised 
a lift up the social ladder, but more particularly it also offered 
a highly practical means to a more gratifying economic end. 
In an age of expanding industry, rising systems of transporta- 
tion, complex capital management, increasing mechanization 
of agriculture, and an expanding urbanization, there were 
burgeoning forces which required more personal training. If 
the common man was to have a hand in the long range de- 
termination of the course of life in America, he had to educate 
himself. 

The idea of universal education in the modern sense was 
a product of this period. There was, of course, a long educa- 
tional history back of the 1820's and 1830's, but a new element 
of urgency was added in this age. Possibly the germ of the 
idea of universal education as we know it was injected into 
American life in 1785 and 1787 with the plan to distribute 
income from stipulated parcels of public land for the mainte- 
nance of schools. But it took fully three decades to make this 
subject one of popular concern. In 1829 a special committee 
of Kentuckians was instructed to produce plans for a public 
school system in that state. The plan, though a good one for 
the times, was too advanced for a nearly illiterate legislature. 
Where the Kentucky planners failed, Horace Mann and Cal- 
vin E. Stowe were to make progress with their ideas for a 
public school system. While Jackson wrestled with the po- 
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litical problems of his administration, the two educational 
leaders with scores of other Americans sought answers to the 
problems of educating the masses. Stowe was primarily re- 
sponsible for founding the College of Teachers in Cincinnati 
in 1833, and in 1837 he published his seminal Report on Ele- 
mentary Instruction in Europe. The challenge of Mann, 
Stowe, and other educational leaders was taken up by the 
states. In this period when new constitutions were being 
drafted and old ones revised, education for the first time was 
given constitutional sanction in some states. In no area was 
the tide of change reflected more clearly than in that of 
educational progress. 


Universal education was not purely a matter of campaign- 
ing for schools or the enactment of basic legislation. There 
was a need for fresh and adaptable textbooks. The ancient 
texts were dull; some of them, ill-conceived; and some, special 
pleaders for particular moral and social points of view. Noah 
Webster had earlier declared a sort of linguistic declaration 
of independence in his American Spelling Book. By 1837 this 


popular text had sold 15,000,000 copies. William Holmes 
McGuffey began to free the school child from the boredom 
of the past in his series of graded readers. Though he was not 
the father of the graded system, his readers made a material 
contribution to its stabilization. The McGuffey readers and 
their competitors brought to the American educational proc- 
ess a new dimension of cultural awareness. For the first time 
a purpose was established in basic education beyond the hard 
grind of fundamentals, which pictured human life as a rigidly 
formalized existence. The McGuffey and comparable readers 
brought a smattering of the great English classics into the 
common man’s limited reading and developed in him an 
elementary appreciation for some cultural refinement. 
While textbook writers and educational reformers did 
battle with the sluggish adversary illiteracy, social reformers 
were raising questions about other problems. Crime was as 
much a part of life in early nineteenth century as in this period 
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of the twentieth. Prisons were among the first public buildings 
erected in county seats, and hardly had the first governors 
taken office in new states before legislators were appropriating 
money to build penitentiaries. The philosophy back of these 
institutions was as primitive as the materials which formed 
their walls. Criminal and insane alike were confined without 
discrimination, and the horrors of the medieval world were 
oftentimes equalled, if not surpassed, in these squalid social 
quagmires. Few people then, or now, ever heard of the lengthy 
list of books written by Dorothea Lynd Dix, but scarcely a 
state legislature was unaware of her crusade for better prisons 
and insane asylums. North Carolina, for instance, named its 
insane asylum in her honor. Elsewhere state legislators heard 
from her lips for the first time the notion that prisoners and 
insane were entitled to humane treatment from the society 
which detained them behind bars. Strangely, this subject had 
attracted the attention of scores of travelers who visited this 
country, but it was Dorothea Dix who helped make Americans 
conscious of their failure to insure humane treatment for 
state charges. 

There was a very thin margin indeed between the cru- 
sader who sought to instil humanity in prison management 
and the one who sought abolition of slavery. It is an inter- 
esting coincidence of American history that Andrew Jackson 
was President of the United States at a time when the greatest 
of all the social crusades had its formal beginning. It is true 
that the anti-slavery attitude antedates the nineteenth century, 
but it was in the Jackson period that it was given a new and 
powerful moral approach. In the 1830’s pamphleteers and au- 
thors were already attacking the peculiar institution in terms 
that anticipated the more powerful and pointed writings of 
the 1840's and 1850's. Jackson knew intimately the meaning 
of the charges made against the interstate slave trade. He 
had Negroes on his plantations who had been brought from 
Kentucky. Meantime, slave uprisings stimulated enormous 
tensions in the South. The Denmark-Vesey incident in 
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Charleston in the 1820’s and the Nat Turner incident in Vir- 
ginia had frightened slaveholders everywhere. Jackson’s Ten- 
nessee was aroused over the Murrell conspiracy in 1835, and 
Virgil Stewart’s published confessions stirred further the 
embers of fear and hatred. 

In his own way Andrew Jackson had helped to write one 
of the most exciting chapters in American race history. Ina 
particularly clear dissertation on his attitude toward the In- 
dian, he set in motion the process of removal of the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, Sac and Fox, and Chickasaws 
to the country beyond Arkansas. Textbook authors have 
tended to overlook the significant social note which appears 
in Jackson’s first annual message, December 8, 1829—and in 
subsequent official communications. Few Presidents of the 
United States have ever set forth their social ideas so clearly 
as did Jackson on the subject of Indian removal. 

Social change was the very essence of the America of the 
1830's and 1840’s. Even if there had been a dullard in the 
White House, the age would have still been an exciting one. 
A growing population, businessmen, educators, authors, social 
reformers, and newspaper editors alike were impatient to 
bring the new era into full flower. 

Conditions of the times made public assistance to internal 
improvements one of the major issues of Jackson’s first admin- 
istration. This, of course, was not the first time the question 
of Federal aid to public roads had plagued a frugal presi- 
dential administration. The broader significance of the issues 
in the Jackson period lay in the desperate needs for new and 
better means of transportation and communication. In its 
growth the nation’s population had become widely dispersed. 
Alexis De Tocqueville noted this fact in his attempts to 
analyze the conditions of equality which he believed he had 
discovered in American life. One of the main bases was the 
fact that a large portion of the American people had not be- 
come closely enough integrated to produce a stratification in 
their social structure. 
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Distance was the only definable inertia in America in the 
Jackson era, and an improved system of transportation was 
the only dynamic force that would break it. With the building 
of roads and canals, trade would be given new impetus and 
would change its direction of flow. New roads and canals 
would give rise to towns and cities which would tie together 
the population islands in many places east of the Mississippi. 
Jackson’s attitude toward public assistance deterred the reali- 
zation of this great American economic dream. Whatever the 
historians may do to rationalize the President’s action, they 
can not explain away the fact that the presidential veto of 
the Maysville Road Bill was in fact a gross mis-reading of the 
signs of the time. 

While politicians quibbled over Federal aid to public 
roads, the rivers were being crowded with steamboats tugging 
at the rising mountain of produce which needed a market. 
In the West, New Orleans, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and Memphis were becoming significant com- 
mercial centers. Their trade depended upon the great inland 
tivers. The Erie Canal, completed in 1825 and flourishing in 
the 1830's, brought a fundamental change not only in the re- 
routing of commerce from the western farms and cities but 
also in the shifting of commercial influence to new sections of 
the country. In time this shift was to be most fundamental in 
shaping the nation’s destiny. 

Almost at the very moment that Jackson and his official 
advisers were formulating his highly nationalistic third mes- 
sage, the steamer Yellowstone was churning its way to Fort 
Pierre on the Missouri River. This deep penetration of the 
frontier by steam propulsion was a powerful force in hasten- 
ing the spread of both settlement and commerce across the 
continent. 

One might have viewed the conditions of American life in 
the 1830’s from the decks of western steamboats with deep 
satisfaction. Steam had relieved man and beast of much of 
their heavy burdens, but more important, American economic 
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life was insured healthy growth and prosperity because heavy 
goods could be traded in widely dispersed markets. But such 
satisfaction would have had little basis in fact. The great revo- 
lution in transportation was yet to come. Waterways were 
limited; they flowed where nature had placed them, and man 
could only rectify the forces of gravity at great effort and ex- 
pense. Rising industrial America demanded a flexibility of 
transportation that was impossible of achievement on the 
rivers and canals. 

While Andrew Jackson thwarted the Maysville Road and 
was ridding the southern and northern frontier of the Indian, 
promoters of the railroad idea were already dreaming of a 
revolution in national trade. It would be difficult to over- 
emphasize the importance of this idea. The coming of the 
railroads helped create an important generation of promoters, 
who accumulated enough capital not only to build railroads 
but also to build cities and industries. For the first time the old 
land speculative fever was tempered, and many men who had 
courted fortune along the cheap land frontier now turned to 
speculating in railroad stock and urban property. 

It is an irony of American history that the political leader- 
ship of the nation pursued such a drastic policy toward bank- 
ing at a moment when railroad promotion was beginning to 
make heavy capitalistic demands for support. In this area 
Jackson and his advisers were out of touch with the economic 
realities of their age. They were still thinking in purely 
political fiscal terms geared to an earlier decade when the 
country was only entering a phase of broader economic 
development. 

By the time Andrew Jackson had settled himself comfort- 
ably in his carriage for the long journey back to the Hermitage 
in 1837, the restive forces of economic change were giving 
American politics the new dimensions of corporate pressure 
and of rising industrial labor, and deepening the economic 
imbalance of the sections. Inventors and scientists like Charles 
Goodyear, Richard Hoe, Cyrus Hall McCormick, and Samuel 
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Fairbanks Morse were introducing new materials, new tools, 
and improved modes of communication which would lighten 
the physical burden of man on the North American continent 
and would bring Americans into closer communication. The 
process of rapid changes today may well be based upon those 
which took place in the Jacksonian era. The fact that Amer- 
icans can take and expect to experience frequent changes in 
the tenor of their lives is inherent in their history. 

Politically the Jackson era brought the common man to 
the forefront. He found himself in a position to express his 
political views both in free-for-all political campaigns and at 
the polls. To him democracy meant the exercise of personal 
privilege. To the President it meant that he personally was 
an intimate part of the political struggle. He could not hold 
himself above or apart from the rugged partisan battles neces- 
sary to sustain a presidential program. The people had en- 
trusted him with deep responsibilities, and he expressed an 
intent to carry them out. Jackson possibly was the first na- 
tional politician to give the voter the notion that the presi- 
dency was as important as the local magistracy and that what 
happened in Washington was as vital as what happened in 
the county seat. It may well be that the rise of the common 
man in the formative 1830's and 1840’s and his growing con- 
sciousness of the national scene is one of the most important 
facts in American history. 

For the historian the period offers a fertile area of contro- 
versy. Scarcely a doctoral candidate who has presented himself 
for examination in the field of American history has escaped 
the challenge to make some kind of a comparison between 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy or to define Jackson- 
ian democracy. The answer lies in diverse areas. Jacksonian 
democracy involved politics, economics, social advancement, 
pioneering, rising industrialization, and the sentimentalities 
of the age. There was missing from the political aspects of 
the age a clear-cut political theory in the classical sense. The 
Jacksonians made the most practical sort of use of their 
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political beliefs. Applied politics has always involved decisions 
made on the spur of the moment, a sensitivity to pressures, a 
certain amount of opportunism, and the emotional reactions 
of strong personalities. 

Some of the color of this age is to be gauged in terms of the 
personalities gathered about the strong-willed old Tennessean, 
who reduced administrative procedures to terms of personal 
reactions. How successfully an administration operates under 
these conditions depends almost entirely upon how good a 
judge of men the central figure is. Jackson was strong in deci- 
sion and insight into politics but woefully weak in his judg- 
ment of men. While the common man may have gained 
enormous ground generally, the independent political official 
in the presidential family lost ground. 

Like the multiplicity of tiny streams which flow together 
to form a mighty river, many elements of the rapidly changing 
phases of American life in the Jackson period combined to 
shape the rugged course of this period of nineteenth century 
American history. Every year new papers and personal me- 


moirs are discovered which throw further light on this age. It 
is safe to assume that though libraries are well-stocked with 
books, essays, and other types of material describing this land- 
mark period, we have only begun to reap the harvest of 
original works and re-evaluations of this stirring moment 
when a lusty young nation was coming of age. 





Public Opinion, Labor, and 
The Clayton Act 


0/2) 


RoBERT K. Murray * 


HEN Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated on March 
4, 1913, one of the most expectant groups observ- 
ing the event was organized labor. This was under- 
standable. During the campaign of 1912, organized labor had 
strongly endorsed Wilson’s proposed New Freedom program. 
The specific plank which had advocated more effective trust 
legislation and the exemption of labor unions from the anti- 
trust laws augured the early fulfillment of a cherished labor 
goal.1 The New Freedom apparently had adopted Samuel 
Gompers’s belief that “you cannot weigh a human soul on 
the same scales on which you weigh a piece of pork,” and 
Wilson’s various campaign speeches in which he promised to 
“put the weak upon an equality with the strong” seemingly 
underscored the new administration’s determination to help 
labor.2 Now, with the inauguration over, labor anxiously 
awaited the results. 

Ten months later, on January 20, 1914, President Wilson 
stood before a tired Sixty-third Congress and requested a 
“more explicit legislative definition of the policy and meaning 
of the existing antitrust law.” * His intention was clear. He ex- 


* The author is a member of the Epsilon Upsilon Chapter and Associate 
Professor of American History at The Pennsylvania State University. 

*For platform plank see Kirk H. Porter, National Party Platforms (New 
York, 1924), 322. Since the Pullman strike of 1894 organized labor had agitated 
for such exemption. 

*Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor; An Autobiography 
(New York, 1925), II, 285; Ray S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters 
(New York, 1927-1939), IV, 353. 

*Ray S. Baker and William E. Dodd, eds., Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson (New York, 1925-1927), III, 85. 
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pected Congress to carry out the campaign pledges he had 
made the year before. 

This task fell largely to the House Judiciary Committee 
under the chairmanship of Henry D. Clayton of Alabama. 
During its lengthy hearings and deliberations, the committee 
was kept in close contact with the White House through the 
President's special representative, Louis D. Brandeis. As might 
be expected, other interested parties also maintained a con- 
stant vigil on the committee’s endeavors. Labor lobbyists 
sternly exhorted administration leaders to fulfill their cam- 
paign promises and exerted great pressure to force labor’s 
exemption from the operation of the proposed antitrust act. 
Organized capital was no less active and warned legislators 
against any form of class legislation.‘ 

The resultant Clayton bill, containing new antitrust provi- 
sions and several labor clauses, passed the House on June 5, 
1914, by a vote of 277 yeas, fifty-four nays, ninety-nine not 
voting, and three answering “‘present.’”’ General opposition to 
the antitrust provisions of the measure came from the indus- 
trial states of the East and the Midwest. However, as far as 
can be determined from the debate, not a single dissenting 
vote was cast against the bill because of the clauses which 
purportedly gave labor organizations exemption.® 

On June gth, the measure was placed in the hands of the 
Senate where a number of debilitating amendments were 
added to the antitrust provisions of the bill. But no such com- 
parable fate befell the labor sections. Instead, one amendment, 
authored by Senator Albert B. Cummins of Iowa, strength- 
ened labor’s position by declaring “‘the labor of a human being 


“Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor (Washington, 1914), 69, hereafter cited as 
Convention Report. Organized labor's pressure on Congress has been factually 
reported by a number of authors; for the most recent account see Arthur S. 
Link, Wilson: The New Freedom (Princeton, N. J., 1956), 427-430. 

* For the final debate and vote see Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 sess., 9909- 
9911; for full debates and votes on amendments to the labor clauses see ibid, 
9087-9088, 9165-9166, 9249-9251, 9261-9262, 9495-9496, 9538-9541, 9548, 955!) 
9557+ 9595-9569. 

* Ibid., 12468. 
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is not a commodity or article of commerce.” This vague pro- 
labor addition was unanimously accepted by the Senate." 

The Clayton bill, as amended, passed the Senate on Sep- 
tember 2nd by a vote of forty-six to sixteen, with thirty-four 
not voting.’ The bill was then sent to a House-Senate confer- 
ence committee which subsequently reported it back to both 
houses. While the antitrust provisions were again modified, 
the labor clauses remained intact. Comprising sections 6 and 
20 through 25, of the completed bill, these clauses, in addition 
to asserting that the labor of a human being was not a com- 
modity, provided that the antitrust laws should not be con- 
strued to forbid the existence of labor organizations or deprive 
the members from lawfully pursuing the legitimate aims 
thereof; that labor organizations were not to be regarded, 
when lawfully instituted, as illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade; that injunctions were not to be issued in labor dis- 
putes unless absolutely necessary to forestall irreparable injury 
to property; that temporary injunctions were to be limited in 
scope; and that issuances of injunctions—which prohibited 
persons from terminating their employment, peaceably per- 
suading others to do so, paying strike benefits, or doing any- 
thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute—were forbidden.® 


On October 5th, the Senate passed the conference measure 
by a vote of thirty-five to twenty-four with thirty-seven not 
voting.?° Three days later, the House recorded its final vote— 
245 yeas, fifty-two nays, five answering “‘present,”’ and 126 not 
voting." 

On October 15, 1914, President Wilson signed the bill into 


" Ibid., 13983. The watering-down of the antitrust provisions by the Senate 
did not particularly bother administration leaders. Indeed, by this time Presi- 
dent Wilson had lost interest in the Clayton Act since he and other administra- 
tion officials were pushing the Federal Trades Commission Act as the solution 
to the antitrust problem. 

* Ibid., 14609-14610. 

°U.S. Statutes At Large, XX XVIII, pt. 1 (Washington, 1915), 731, 738-740. 

*” Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 sess., 16170. 

4 Ibid., 16344. 
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law.’? Commenting on this event, Wilson’s official biographer, 
Ray Stannard Baker, claimed that the President’s prestige was 
so great and public opinion was so firmly behind him that the 
passage of the act was inevitable.'* Baker’s statement was per- 
haps too sanguine. That there were rumblings of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Clayton Act, as evidenced by the large number 
of legislators not voting, cannot be denied. Also, the intense 
partisanship displayed in the votes indicated that Republican 
leaders regarded the act as just another party measure, not 
an instrument designed for the welfare of the entire country. 
Furthermore, an opposition alliance which existed between 
industrial East and Midwest revealed important gaps in public 
support. 

In spite of the spotty backing given the bill as a whole, the 
fact remained that the labor sections met overwhelming con- 
gressional approval. The administration symbolically indi- 
cated its belief that labor had been well treated by offering to 
Samuel Gompers the pen with which Wilson signed the 
measure.'* Indeed, it appeared that labor had won a consider- 
able victory; apparently public and congressional sentiment 
strongly favored it. At the moment, labor’s endorsement of 
Wilson in the campaign of 1912 seemed well justified. 

Organized labor was quick to claim a victory. Those labor 
leaders who had exerted strong pressure on Congress while 
the act was making its way through legislative channels hailed 
its final passage in glowing terms. The Executive Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor rejoiced that the Amer- 
ican people had at last awakened to their duty toward the 
laboring man. Gompers, who eloquently had pleaded labor's 
case in numerous congressional hearings, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the outcome.” He proclaimed the act “‘Labor’s Magna 


2 Tbid., 16756. 

#8 Baker, Woodrow Wilson, IV, 372. 

% Convention Report, 71. See also Samuel Gompers, “The Charter of In- 
dustrial Freedom,” American Federationist, XXI, pt. 2 (Nov., 1914), 974- 

* U. §. House of Representatives, 63 Cong., 2 sess., Hearings Before the 
Committee on the Judiciary on Trust Legislation (Washington, 1914), I, 23-24- 
Hereafter cited as Hearings. 
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Carta,” and as for labor not being a commodity or article of 
commerce he announced, “There can be no excuse in the 
future for anybody to make any mistake on this question.” ?® 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor and an AFL member, 
added the prestige of his high office to the general approbation 
by solemnly describing the act as “the greatest step that has 
been taken by labor and for labor within the past two 
generations.*? 

Labor magazines and newspapers immediately added their 
applause. The American Federationist declared that the “ex- 
emption features’’ of the law destroyed the ‘“‘class legislation” 
of earlier years and gave the same rights to organized labor 
that improperly had been given by judicial interpretation to 
organized capital.4* The measure not only marked a new 
epoch in labor history, said the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, but also represented the most complete expression 
of popular support labor had ever received.’® Other labor 
journals spoke in a similar vein, and some non-labor publica- 
tions also talked of “‘labor’s emancipation.” Even the bitterly 
anti-AFL New York Call (Socialist) felt constrained to adinit 
that on the matter of exemption from antitrust proceedings 
organized labor was nearing success after a twenty-year fight.?° 

Since the reactionary segment of capital was no less vehe- 
ment in its denunciation than organized labor was fulsome 
in praise, claims of labor success appeared all the more valid. 
The Wall Street Journal described Congress as ‘‘a huddled 
mob of frightened cowards” who legislated with one eye on 
the gallery and the other on the labor boss. The Clayton Act, 
it said, made guilt personal on the employer but “handed the 
labor leader a license to commit crime.”’*! The New York 


* Convention Report, 70, 362. See also Gompers, ‘““The Charter of Indus- 
trial Freedom,” 957-974, especially 971-974. 

Convention Report, 68, 403. 

* American Federationist, XXI, pt. 2 (Oct., 1914), 863. 

* United Mine Workers’ Journal, XXV (Oct. 29, 1914), 7- 

*See “Labor's Influence Over Congress,” Literary Digest, XLVIII (June 
18,1914), 1424. 

™ Wall Street Journal, June g, 1914. 
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Sun maintained that the administration had gone down in 
“political surrender” and that the unanimity of the vote on 
the labor clauses was “the most conspicuous example Wash- 
ington has yet had . . . of the political power wielded by organ- 
ized labor.’’** This paper sarcastically suggested that the first 
section of Article I of the Constitution be changed to read: 


All legislative powers granted herein shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and the American Federation of Labor.*8 


Through its many press releases and bulletins, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers occupied the most promi- 
nent place in the mourner’s box. It denounced the labor 
sections of the Clayton Act as “vicious and un-American.” The 
measure was “class legislation in the interest of a small seg- 
ment endeavoring to procure special exemptions from the 
general principles of law.” ** The Clayton proposals embraced 
“the very doctrine of conspiracy itself” since labor now had 
“official assurance that the public money will not be used to 
prosecute it” if it violated the antitrust laws.” 

In such manner the belief became firmly entrenched that 
organized labor had gained major concessions in the Clayton 
Law. Later court decisions, of course, proved that this was not 
the case. But, even at the time of the act’s passage neither 
President Wilson nor Democratic leaders read into the meas- 
ure the sweeping guarantees which labor claimed for itself.” 

* New York Sun, May 27, 1914. 


* Quoted in “Labor's Influence Over Congress,” 1423. 

™ James A. Emery, National Association of Manufacturers Bulletin 36 (New 
York, 1914), 16. 

* Ibid., 10. See also James A. Emery, National Association of Manufacturers 
Bulletin 43 (New York, 1915), 7. 

* Most recent writers on this period of American labor history recognize 
labor's firm belief that it had gained major concessions and that the courts later 
emptied this belief of substance. Few, however, indicate the administration's 
reluctance to accept labor’s optimistic interpretation of the act at the time of 
its passage. For one who does see Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson and the 
Progressive Era, 1910-1917 (New York, 1954), 69-70, 73-74, and Link, Wilson: 
The New Freedom, 427-433. 
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Moreover, the general public evidenced support only for a 
“go slow” policy on the question of labor exemption, and 
there was an almost universal belief that no real concessions 
had been made. In short, organized labor based most of its 
“success propaganda”’ in 1914 on thin air and was far off the 
mark several years later when it claimed it had been “robbed” 
of rights allegedly given it under the Clayton Act.?* 

It seems that almost no one except organized labor and a 
few emotional antiunion conservatives were fooled about the 
meaning of the labor sections of the law. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of contemporary opinion shows a remarkable 
degree of unanimity. Ex-President William Howard Taft, 
although he believed the Wilson administration was much 
too friendly to labor in general, did not think the exemption 
of labor under the Clayton Act would prove of any real benefit 
to the worker.** To the “Injunction Judge,” as Gompers de- 
risively called him, the most striking fact of the labor clauses 
was not, as organized labor contended, that they made radical 
changes in the substantive law but that they were “‘declaratory 
merely of what would be law without the statute.” 

The fiery Theodore Roosevelt, who liked to think of him- 
self as a great reformer but who actually desired little more 
than Taft did to upset the economic balance, found himself 
in much the same position as that of his rotund successor. By 
his own admission Roosevelt was a friend to labor. The New 

* No writer has adequately analyzed contemporary public opinion on the 
labor clauses and the similarity this opinion bore to later court opinion. Lewis 
L. Lorwin, The American Federation of Labor; History, Policies, and Prospects 
(Washington, 1933), 121-123, is the only writer who adequately examines the 
nature of labor’s “success propaganda,” maintaining labor leaders were so 


emotionally stirred by the phrase “labor is not a commodity” that they under- 
played the much more significant technical aspects of the law. 

* For Taft's views see Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William 
Howard Taft; A Biography (New York, 1939), II, 887; also American Federa- 
tionist, XXI, pt. 2 (Sept. 1914), 711-712, reprint of a letter from Taft to 
Samuel Gompers dated August 11, 1914. For the most informative statement 
by Taft on the role of labor unions in American society see Herbert S. Duffy, 
The Private Papers of William Howard Taft (New York, 1930), 208. 

* Alpheus T. Mason, Organized Labor and the Law (Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., 1925), 202, fn. 44, quoting a statement made by Taft in 1915. 
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Nationalism proved that. He was sympathetic to the eight- 
hour day, workmen’s compensation, social insurance, and 
minimum wage legislation.*® Yet, he indicated his opposition 
to the Clayton Act if it should permit labor organizations to 
escape the criminal restrictions of the antitrust laws or be 
exempted from the operation of injunctions. Although readily 
admitting that the injunction process had “sometimes been 
used heedlessly and unjustly,” Roosevelt nevertheless con- 
sidered it an essential part of the governmental machinery for 
the maintenance of law and order.*! 

President Wilson’s attitude with respect to the labor provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act was also less than enthusiastic. True, 
he had promised Gompers and other labor leaders that the 
administration would strive for a fuller realization of the 
essential rights of labor. He claimed the Clayton Act was at 
least a partial fulfillment of that pledge; ‘justice has been 
done the laborer,” he said.** But Wilson really did not have 
that deep-rooted passion for workers which, for example, 
Robert M. LaFollette had. The working class, as such, meant 
little to Wilson except as it fitted into society as a whole—it 
was simply an element which along with all others in Amer- 
ican life could expect social and economic justice from the 
government.** 

Wilson’s pro-labor activity, therefore, was designed not 
to unsettle but to redress a balance, and then only cautiously. 
During the passage of the Clayton Act, he repeatedly warned 
that he would veto any measure which would remove organ- 


For Roosevelt’s views on unions in 1914 see American Federationist, 
XXI, pt. 2 (Sept., 1914), 710, reprint of a letter from Roosevelt to Samuel 
Gompers dated August 5, 1914. 

8 Ibid. See also Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, A Biography (New 
York, 1931), 478. 

* American Federationist, XXI, pt. 2 (Sept., 1914), 709, and XXI, pt. 2 
(Nov., 1914), 974; Convention Report, 71; Baker, Woodrow Wilson, IV, 364. 

** Not all biographers of Wilson would agree with the above statements. 
However, it seems to the writer that this gives an accurate description of Wil- 
son’s labor views at least in the early days of the New Freedom. Wilson became 
more sympathetic to the worker in the later years of his administration. See 
John Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (New York, 1932), 282-283. 
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ized labor completely from the operation of the antitrust 
laws.** He even took special pains to secure from congressional 
leaders the assurance that the proposed labor clauses would 
not confer ‘‘special privileges” on labor.*® More than once, he 
emphasized to newspaper correspondents that unions in spite 
of the labor clauses might still be prosecuted for boycotting 
and for acts of violence.** Hence, President Wilson regarded 
the labor provisions not so much as new legislation designed 
to exempt labor unions from the antitrust laws but as a basis 
for legalizing labor organizations and thereby making them 
more responsible under law to the public will. 

Congressional opinion followed a remarkably similar pat- 
tern. According to the American Federationist, the universal 
acceptance of the labor clauses by both houses demonstrated 
the depth of congressional feeling for labor’s cause.** But there 
was a very wide discrepancy between what labor claimed it 
received and what Congress actually intended. During the 
course of debate on the labor sections, one solon after another 
arose to state that Congress had no intention of giving laborers 
any sweeping immunity from the antitrust laws.** Senator 
Wesley L. Jones of Washington made congressional sentiment 
perfectly clear when he declared the labor clauses did not 
make all acts committed by labor legal: they did not give 
unions immunity from prosecution for restraint of trade; they 
merely provided that labor organizations were not unlawful 

“Edwin Witte, “The Clayton Bill and Organized Labor,” Survey, XXXII 
(July 4, 1914), 360. 

* “Changing the Trust Law to Suit Labor,” Literary Digest, XLVIII (June 
6, 1914), 1345. On several occasions, representatives of organized labor tried to 
persuade President Wilson to modify his tough anti-immunity stand. Once, on 
April go, a small group of labor's friends from the House of Representatives 
called on the White House and urged Wilson to be more conciliatory, even 
threatening to join recalcitrant Republicans in opposing the Clayton Act if he 
did not become more malleable. Wilson did not budge. See Link, Woodrow 
Wilson and the Progressive Era, 70. 

* Witte, “The Clayton Bill and Organized Labor,” 360. 

* American Federationist, XXI, pt. 2 (Nov., 1914), 971. 

*For sample opinion see Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 sess., 14017 (Senator 


Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota); 14021 (Senator Charles C. Thomas of Colorado); 
12277-12280 (Senator John D. Works of California). 
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and the fact of their existence was not per se in restraint of 
trade.*® 

Virtually all congressmen readily agreed that the Clayton 
Act granted organized labor legal recognition. However, on 
all other matters of interpretation, they evidenced extreme 
moderation. Representative Edwin Y. Webb of North Caro- 
lina, speaking for the House Judiciary Committee, explained 
to his apprehensive colleagues that although the labor clauses 
recognized organized labor and legalized the strike and the 
primary boycott, they did not legalize the secondary boycott.” 
Moreover, it was pointed out that the clauses did not reverse 
earlier judicial practice regarding injunctions but simply 
wrote “the better practice of the Federal Courts into the 
statute as a rule to govern all the courts.” * 

Significantly, this conservative congressional attitude was 
couched in sufficiently ambiguous terms to be acceptable to 
labor. Actually, though, Congress nullified with painstaking 
care any real concessions by the insertion of such qualifying 
words as “peacefully” and “lawfully” or “peaceful” and “law- 
ful.’ Congressman Martin B. Madden (Illinois) cleverly, but 
nonetheless truthfully, characterized the result as that which 
“gives with one hand and takes away with the other.” “We 
do not do as well as what we propose to do,” admitted Senator 
William E. Borah (Idaho).** “When [labor] asked for bread,” 
said Representative John M. Nelson (Wisconsin), ‘“‘[Congress] 
gave it a bone.’’* 

The Literary Digest branded this two-faced policy as being 
cruelly intentional because the administration desired to re- 

® Tbid., 14012-14014. 

“ Ibid., 9652-9653. In making his remarks, Representative Webb claimed: 
“If [the act] did legalize the secondary boycott, there would not be a man to 
vote for it.” 

“ [bid., 9611. 

* Tbid., 9496. 

“ Ibid., 13918. See also Alpheus T. Mason, “The Labor Sections of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act.” American Political Science Review, XVIII (August, 


1924), 497- 
“ Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 sess., 9170. 
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tain labor’s support and yet wished not to go too far in labor’s 
behalf. This was unquestionably true. Through calculated 
ambiguity Congress could always hide behind the courts and 
still ‘save face” with organized labor.*> But whatever the moti- 
vation, it was clear that even as Congress was baring its teeth 
to big business, it was certainly not fawning over labor. It was 
willing to grant organized labor legal status, and it was willing 
to concede labor equality under the law; but it was not pre- 
pared to give labor all that it had come to expect. 

Congress was doing no more than general public opinion 
would allow. The public seemed willing to admit the need 
for legal recognition of organized labor's status. Newspapers 
agreed that the adoption of the labor clauses would help cor- 
rect “a lop-sided organization of industry.” ** Further, such 
claims might encourage “fair and righteous” treatment of 
labor and establish a situation “consistent with the change in 
industrial conditions.” 47 

But the public, like Congress, was reluctant to believe that 
anything basic had been changed in labor’s position by the 
labor clauses of the Clayton Act. This reluctance was uni- 
versally expressed in the press and periodicals. The New 
Republic declared that the act, despite its fine phraseology, 
did not restrict the operation of the antitrust laws on labor 
in any way. In a blunt warning to labor leaders, the magazine 
labeled as “hogwash” the contention that labor was exempted 
since neither the administration, the Congress, nor the public 
intended it to be so.*® The New York Globe claimed that there 

*“Changing the Trust Laws to Suit Labor,” 1345-1347. For a critical dis- 
cussion of the ambiguous wording of the clauses as well as the alleged two-faced 
policy of Congress see Felix Frankfurter and Nathan Greene, The Labor In- 
junction (New York, 1930), 142-144. Frankfurter claims the ambiguity of phras- 
ing really reflected an ambiguity of intent which only court litigation could 
unravel. Technically, he was correct; actually, he was not. Even a superficial 
survey of congressional debate clearly reveals the intent of Congress regardless 
of the actual wording of the clauses. 

“ Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, Sept. 7, 1914. 

““Trust Laws and Labor,” Outlook, CVII (June 13, 1914), 332-333. See 


also Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 3, 1914; New York Times, June 7, 1914. 
““Labor Is Not A Commodity,” New Republic, 11 (Dec. 2, 1916), 112-114. 
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was never any question of granting laborers special privileges 
under the law: it was merely a matter of clarifying and de. 
fining rights which were already theirs.*® 

The obvious ambiguity of the law occasioned considerable 
public comment. The New York Tribune maintained that 
the wording was intended “‘to cheat either the public or the 
labor unions.”®° General opinion, however, seemed to find 
comfort in this confusion. Everybody's Magazine interpreted 
the ambiguity to indicate that labor was to appear the winner 
on the surface—only on the surface.*! This vagueness was good 
politics, said the New York Evening Post, because it satisfied 
labor on the one hand and the general public on the other. 
Besides, it clearly indicated that labor had not “run off with 
Congress.” 5? The Nation touched on the crux of the matter 
by declaring that the administration’s labor policy as incor- 
porated in the Clayton Act was acceptable to the public “not 
in spite of this extreme and fundamental ambiguity, but be- 
cause of it.” 58 

Such opinions concerning the meaning of the Clayton Act 
appeared elsewhere than on the floor of Congress or in the 
public press. During public hearings held on the act by the 
House Judiciary Committee in the spring of 1914, many 
persons came forward to caution against any unwarranted 
concessions to labor. Even a sizeable number of those who 
spoke in labor’s behalf counseled moderation. Dr. Charles R. 
Van Hise, President of the University of Wisconsin and a 
friend of labor, urged recognition of the legality of unions, 
but “only for legitimate purposes.’’>* Dean William D. Lewis 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School expressed the 
belief that labor ought to be exempted from the general oper- 
ation of the antitrust laws, but that it should not be immune 


* Quoted in “Changing the Trust Laws to Suit Labor,” 1346. 

% Tbid. 

5. “*Here’s Your New Freedom,” Everybody’s Magazine, XXXI (Dec., 1914), 
754-765. 

* New York Evening Post, Oct. g, 1914. 

“Blowing Hot and Cold with Labor,” Nation, XCVIII (June 4, 1914), 655. 

™ Hearings, 1, 553- 
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to the injunction process or have the right to prevent others 
from working.®® John Bates Clark, Professor of Economics at 
Columbia, asserted that labor unions should be shielded from 
the antitrust laws only if such unions did not restrain trade.*¢ 
Seth Low, speaking for the mildly conservative National Civic 
Federation, suggested that labor ought to be protected against 
the indiscriminate use of the injunction and arbitrary prosecu- 
tion under the antitrust laws but in no case should such 
protection be carried to absolute immunity.’ Even such a 
friend of the laboring man as Washington Gladden warned 
against giving labor too many privileges lest it become “drunk 
with power” and push its claims to the detriment of the 
general public.*® 

As early as June, 1914, the New York Times predicted 
that only years of litigation would give the labor clauses full 
meaning.®® In a sense this prophecy proved true. Not until 
the twenties did the Clayton Act receive ample airing in the 
federal courts. However, the result signalled no basic change 
in the original interpretation of the clauses. The decisions 
in such controversial cases as Duplex Printing Press Co. v. 
Deering (1921) and American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City 
Central Trades Council (1921) merely reflected majority 
opinion when the Clayton Act was passed.® The Supreme 
Court did not mark a new departure or unconscionably limit 
labor's rights by these decisions; it simply formalized views 
long held.* 


© Tbid., 409. 

* Tbid., 323. 

* Ibid., 312, 325. 

® Joseph C. Husslein, The World Problem; Capital, Labor, and the Church 
(New York, 1918), 180. 

*® New York Times, June 7, 1914. 

” Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 US 443; American Steel Found- 
ries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 US 184. Other important decisions 
involving the labor clauses were United States v. Brims, 272 US 549 (1926) and 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, 274 US 37 
(1927). For the best study of these decisions see Edward Berman, Labor and 
the Sherman Act (New York, 1930), 99-117, 161-179. 

“Supreme Court decisions in the twenties echoed the general opinion of 
1914: The Clayton Act did not legalize the secondary boycott or shelter workers 
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Preponderant legal opinion in the twenties merely re. 
flected the best legal opinion of a decade before. Although 
differing on the exact degree of the law’s failure to exempt 
labor, H. LaRue Brown and T. C. Spelling, both successful 
antitrust lawyers, agreed after close examination of the act in 
late 1914 that labor actually received little of importance from 
it.®? Shortly after the act’s passage, Wilson’s Attorney-General 
George W. Wickersham admitted that labor may have 
achieved something in theory but nothing in practice.® Sig- 
nificantly, the same William Howard Taft who maintained 
at the time of passage that the labor clauses were ‘declaratory 
merely of what would be law without the statute” was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court throughout most of the twenties. 
He had not changed his mind. Nor had the general public." 

Only organized labor and the extreme right wing of capital 
remained blind to the true meaning and intent of the labor 
clauses. After the Duplex decision, organized labor howled 
that it had been “cheated,” and reactionary antiunion circles 
smugly held that the verdict had “turned the tables.” Neither 
supposition was correct.® 

Organized labor’s position in this matter can only be ex- 
plained on the basis that labor leaders were so anxious to 
obtain emancipation from the antitrust laws that their eager- 
responsible for it from the operation of the law; no new principles were intro- 
duced into the equity jurisprudence of the federal courts by the labor clauses; 
and injunctions could still be used to curb violations of antitrust legislation 
by labor organizations. Selig Perlman and Philip Taft in their “Labor Move- 
ments,” History of Labour in the United States, 1896-1932, ed. by John R. 
Commons, IV (New York, 1935), 164 were very close to the truth when they 


asserted that the decisions simply reduced what was advertised as a “gain” to 
its real dimensions. 

@ Edwin Witte, “Section Twenty of the Clayton Act,” New Republic, 1X 
(Dec. 30, 1916), 243-244. 

* Ibid. 

“Taft had nothing to do with the decision in the Duplex case. His ap- 
pointment to the Court came in June, 1921, some five months after the Duplex 
decision. It is clear, however, that had Taft been on the bench at that time, he 
would have concurred in the majority decision. 

* The most recent reiteration of the idea that organized labor lost in the 
Duplex case concrete gains it actually had won is found in Elias Lieberman, 
Unions Before the Bar (New York, 1950), 96-107. 
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ness blurred their critical judgment. Moreover, their enthusi- 
astic support of Wilson and his New Freedom’s labor policy 
rested on simple expediency since organized labor had no 
other orthodox place to turn. Besides, Wilsonian progres- 
sivism was, despite its shortcomings, more attentive to labor's 
problems than any previous movement. Psychologically, labor 
felt more “wanted” and the simple fact that AFL leaders were 
increasingly consulted by government officials engendered 
a feeling of importance that did not easily admit defeat. But 
more important, Samuel Gompers and other union leaders 
extolled the Clayton Act and created the “myth of success” 
not so much because they actually believed labor had achieved 
sweeping gains but because they desired to convince union 
members that through union efforts great things had been 
accomplished.*¢ 

Not all labor was fooled—or even bothered. Except for the 
AFL, labor as a whole remained rather apathetic to the Clay- 
ton Law. Unorganized and unskilled workers, representing 
the bulk of American labor, apparently did not even think of 
the law’s possibilities. Indeed, from the beginning, groups 
supporting these elements denounced the act as a “farce” and 
“not worth considering.” ®* Anti-AFL radicals claimed that 
organized labor had been completely deluded. The Socialist, 
which had greeted Wilson’s original request for a new defini- 
tion of the antitrust laws with the headline “WILSON 
FAWNS AT FEET OF ‘BIG BIZ’,” shortly thereafter 
changed its large black type to “LABOR UNIONS NOT 
EXEMPT.” The very unanimity, it said, with which the labor 
clauses had been passed, showed that big business was not 
afraid of the measure. How then, it continued, could labor 

® There are many indications that Gompers and other AFL officials knew 
from the beginning that organized labor had secured nothing of real impor- 
tance from the Clayton Act. For an analysis of possible motives for pretending 
otherwise see Mason, Organized Labor and the Law, 193-195; Perlman and 
Taft, “Labor Movements” 165; Rowland H. Harvey, Samuel Gompers: Cham- 


pion of the Toiling Masses (Stanford, Calif., 1935), 192. 
* Mason, Organized Labor and the Law, 174. 
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expect anything good from the law? Other leftist journals 
also cried ‘“‘excuse’”’ and ‘‘subterfuge” as they urged laborers 
not to place their confidence in the act.® 

Such radical charges goaded AFL officials into claiming 
more for the Clayton Law than they might otherwise have 
demanded. Yet, organized labor leaders should have been 
more analytical. Certainly they should have taken into con- 
sideration the many contemporary opinions of labor’s position 
in respect to the Clayton Act. As it was, they fell into a trap 
of their own making by insisting that labor had achieved 
something that it had not and by believing that the courts in 
the twenties were more “conservative” on the exemption ques- 
tion than general opinion was at the time of the act’s passage. 
In this regard 1914 was no different than 1921. Progressivism 
notwithstanding, it was still, as Gompers had said much 
earlier, “the old, old story [of approving] only of unions that 
do nothing.” *° 

* Socialist, Jan. 31, June 13, 1914. 


® Ibid., June 6, 1914. See also Gompers, “Charter of Industrial Freedom,” 


974: : 
® Hearings, II, 1806. 





Facilities for Historical Research 
In Australia 


Mh 


LOWELL RAGATz * 


USTRALIA has attracted little attention as a research 
center in the past. An outpost of western civilization 
far removed from Europe and North America, its own 

well-trained scholars have been acutely conscious of their iso- 
lation and have, habitually, been drawn to traditional foun- 
tainheads of occidental learning in the Old World and the 
New. 


All too often, local topics of the utmost significance to the 
outside world, for which incomparable source materials 
abound, have been ignored in favor of lesser ones resting upon 


far-removed data which can be studied only in brief snatches 
during short stays abroad spread over many years. This 
marked neglect of Australian subject matter, and its attendant 
implication that ‘‘Australian topics are not worthy of study,” 
has characterized Australian learning in all fields up to recent 
times. 

A marked change, rooted in the emergence and rapid 
growth of Australian nationalism, is now in progress, and a 
widespread turn to the scholarly study of matters basically 
Australian has characterized the post-Second World War years. 
Among the subjects recently and currently under review have 
been Australian anthropology, aboriginal art, native policy, 
medieval and early modern contacts with Asia, socio-economic 
aspects of the convict regime, problems of land settlement, 


pastoral economy, the impact of mining, bush ballads and 
* The author is Professor of European History at the Ohio State Uni- 


versity; he was Visiting Professor of History at the Australian National Uni- 
versity in 1955. 
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folklore, the rise of labor, monetary questions, tariff policies, 
the spread of transportation facilities, postal history, changing 
attitudes towards immigration, the bubbling of the melting 
pot, the Australian way of life, the growth of Australian con- 
sciousness, development of the colonial churches, the Aus- 
tralian press and the formation of public opinion, political 
life in the old states, the Commonwealth movement, and the 
struggle between federal and unitary forces and national 
politics. Mention should likewise be made of studies in the 
mounting awareness of Australia’s destiny as a Pacific power, 
the Commonwealth’s foreign relations, the development of 
distinctive Australian literature and art, the evolution of Aus- 
tralian English, the emergence of Australian law, local eco- 
nomic cycles, the rise of Australian industry and shipping, the 
growth of capital, the conflict between rural and urban areas, 
and the new states movement. 

Nowhere has this spectacular new trend been more dis- 
cernible than in the field of history where it has found expres- 
sion in the establishment of a Readership in the Sources of 
Australian History in the Commonwealth’s great new Na- 
tional University in Canberra, in the introduction of courses 
in Australian history as a distinctive subject in the country’s 
educational institutions—ranging from elementary ones 
through universities, in the compilation of a notable series of 
Australian historical bibliographies, in the establishment of 
historical journals primarily given over to the presentation of 
Australian subject matter, in the publication of a two-volume 
collection of source readings in Australian history, in the 
appearance of Australian-authored texts at varying levels for 
use in the Commonwealth’s schools and universities, and in 
a notable series of biographies centering around colonial be- 
ginnings. These recent developments all afford concrete evi- 
dence of the keen new interest in “how the land and its people 
got this way.” 


1 This post is filled with distinction by the Australian-born bibliographer- 
historian, L. F. Fitzhardinge. 
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The climate for historical studies in Australia has thus 
become a highly congenial one, and historians in the United 
States alive to the possibilities of pioneer investigation in a 
newly-opened field have been resorting to the Commonwealth 
in increasing numbers during the past decade. Their work 
has been incalculably furthered by the generous support of 
American foundations and Australian universities as well as 
by Fulbright grants; re-establishment of regular steamer serv- 
ice and developments in aerial navigation have wiped out the 
old handicap of distance. 

Conditions attending historical research in Australia are 
amazingly good. The Commonwealth National Library in 
Canberra is Australia’s ‘Library of Congress” and is actually 
modelled after ours. Founded in 1901 to serve the Federal 
Parliament, its goal became service to the nation. It was origi- 
nally located in Melbourne but was transferred to the “made 
to order” federal capital in 1927. Its leading personality for 
thirty-six years (1911-1947) was Kenneth Binns, in turn Assist- 
ant and Principal Librarian, under whose far-sighted and 
dynamic direction the active collection of books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, maps, and prints in any way relating to Australia 
was undertaken on a vast scale. This policy has been con- 
tinued by Harold L. White, his successor. A noteworthy 
feature of the institution’s history has been the rapid develop- 
ment of a Commonwealth Archives Section within its 
framework. 

Designation of the National Library as the Commonwealth 
copyright depository in 1911 greatly expanded holdings, 
which are housed in three buildings conveniently located 
near each other in the center of Canberra. The catalog and 
the “Parliamentary Section” (some 100,000 volumes) are 
found in beautiful Parliament House; the administrative 
office and cataloging division are also located there. 

The “National Section”’ is contained in two separate struc- 
tures a few minutes away. Fiction and travel books, together 
with many others of current general interest, are available 
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in the first portion of a handsome building opened in 1934. 
Manuscripts, newspapers, reference works, periodicals, and 
large numbers of books appealing to neither parliamentarians 
nor the general public are housed in an adjacent spacious 
quonset-type structure. This is provided with a sizeable steam- 
heated reading room, much appreciated by benumbed Amer- 
icans, who perversely refuse to don two or more layers of 
Australian woolens. Books stacked in Parliament House can 
be delivered to the reading room by special messenger on 
short notice. Under the capable direction of Mrs. Pauline 
Fanning, this room has become a focal point in Australian 
historical research; the physical setting and the quick intelli- 
gent service afford well-nigh ideal working conditions. 

The National Library has made many judicious purchases 
such as the priceless Australiana holdings of the late E. A. 
Petherick, acquired far below market value in the early 20's, 
and the Ferguson collection of Australian sociological and 
economic materials. Extensive gifts such as the Holmes ac- 


cumulation, supplementing and augmenting Ferguson’s, and 
continuous application of the copyright law have materially 
strengthened its resources. In half a century the Common- 
wealth National Library has become one of the world’s out- 
standing centers for historical research and today shares with 
the Mitchell Library a dominant position in the Australasian 
and Pacific fields. 


The National has made an excellent start in building up 
a collection of metropolitan and provincial newspapers. Its 
manuscripts include such treasures as the Cook journals 
(added in 1923), the political papers of many statesmen—in- 
cluding W. M. Hughes and Alfred Deakin (though access to 
these is, in many cases, necessarily restricted at present), an 
immense amount of material bearing upon the aborigines, 
and sheaves of correspondence dealing with great literary 
personalities. Outstanding, too, are its area collections on 
Indonesia and British Malaya. Its selection in 1946 as a perma- 
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nent depository by the National Film Board has introduced 
a new type of social record. 

Notable among the National Library’s distinguished serv- 
ices to historians are the publication of successive Parliamen- 
tary Handbooks, begun in 1901; of Historical Records of 
Australia, launched in 1912 and now running 33 volumes; 
of an Annual Catalogue of Australian Publications, dating 
from 1936; and of the Australian Public Affairs Information 
Services’ monthly Subject Index of Current Literature, started 
in 1945. 

The famed Public Library of New South Wales in Sidney 
(500,000 volumes), founded in 1867, includes the great Mit- 
chell Library of Australiana and is the Commonwealth's lead- 
ing historical research center. Being appreciably older than 
the National, it is much richer in pre-federal manuscripts and 
includes numerous items on state affairs and Oceania still 
missing at Canberra. Many of its pamphlets and other ephem- 
eral writings lend color to historical studies. Meriting special 
mention among this institution’s current undertakings is a 
joint one with the National Library for the microfilming of 
all Australian records in the Public Record Office, in the 
British Museum, in the archives of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, in the London Missionary 
Society, and in assorted American and British consular 
records. 

“The Mitchell,” an integral part of the Public Library of 
New South Wales, occupies a separate section of the building 
and is designed for scholarly research rather than for wide 
popular use. It was the creation of David Mitchell (1836-1907), 
a wealthy recluse who had suffered frustration in love and who 
became obsessed by a burning passion to bring together in 
one vast accumulation all materials bearing on the continent. 
His quest for elusive items bordered on the fantastic, but a 
rare combination of means, keen collector instinct, and per- 
sistence brought him very close to achieving his impossible 
goal. 
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The entire holding, with a £70,000 endowment (then a 
substantial sum of money), was offered the Colony of New 
South Wales late in the century on condition that adequate 
housing be provided, and the offer was accepted in 1899. The 
Mitchell Library, formally opened in 1910, provides scholars 
with excellent working conditions. Since that date, non- 
current records of numerous branches of the State of New 
South Wales have regularly been transferred to it, and for 
years no public papers have been destroyed without Mitchell 
authorities having had the opportunity to salvage any deemed 
of real significance. State records from other colonies can be 
found there in considerable number, as can a vast profusion 
of institutional, business, and private papers. “Look for it at 
the Mitch” has become proverbial among students interested 
in almost any phase of the continent’s past, and rewards at- 
tending patient investigation there are great. 

The Mitchell Library has recently added the extremely 
valuable Dixson Collection, which was bequeathed to the 
Public Library of New South Wales and which is now being 
organized as a separate research unit. It is particularly strong 
in material relating to early voyages in the Pacific. The com- 
bined resources of the Sydney institution make it one of the 
truly great research centers of the western world. 

The State Library of Tasmania in Hobart, founded in 
1849; the Public Library of Victoria in Melbourne (1853; 
500,000 volumes); the Public Library of South Australia in 
Adelaide (1884; 200,000 volumes); and the State Library of 
Western Australia in Perth (1860; 200,000 volumes) also merit 
special mention. All are rich in early Australian imprints; the 
second contains notable runs of old state serials and news- 
papers, and the third includes little-Known manuscripts and 
other records bearing on pioneer exploration of the interior 
and on early settlement. The first three are housed in badly 
crowded quarters and considerable delay at times attends the 
delivery of cataloged items unless the scholar plans judiciously. 
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Desired printed materials, even of the scarcest, frequently 
turn up in the libraries of the Universities of Melbourne 
(1855), Adelaide (1874), and Sydney (1885) which owns the 
admirable Fisher collection. Their catalogs are worth check- 
ing and while their reading rooms are habitually as crowded 
and as noisy as their American counterparts, they do contain 
secluded nooks in which work is possible. 

Holdings of pre-federal public papers vary from state to 
state. The New South Wales papers are preserved in the 
Archives Department of the Public Library of New South 
Wales, operated as an integral part of the Mitchell. Of pri- 
mary importance are the records of the Chief Secretary's De- 
partment from the beginnings of settlement to 1855. Since 
the jurisdiction of the Governor of New South Wales origi- 
nally extended as far as Tahiti and all business was transacted 
through the Colonial Secretary, no serious study of any phase 
of early Australian, New Zealand, or Pacific history can be 
made without reference to these documents. There is an in- 
finite variety of other official records. Those held a quarter 
of a century ago have been listed in The Mitchell Library, 
Sydney: Historical and Descriptive Notes (Sydney, 1936). 
Much material has been added since. 

The Victorian state archives are located in the Public Li- 
brary of Victoria. The colony's records were not systematically 
collected, and many appear to have been destroyed. How- 
ever, the Chief Secretary's papers since 1836 are available, as 
are those of the Education Department since 1848, shipping 
lists since 1839, and files of the Lands, Law and Penal Depart- 
ments. There is also a mass of unofficial material including 
records of the Burke-Wills exploring expedition of 1860-61, 
the Melbourne City Council’s correspondence from 1842 to 
1858, and early settlers’ papers. The School of History in the 
University of Melbourne has published Victorian Historical 
Documents, Part I, an outline list consisting largely of ma- 
terials in the Public Library. 

The South Australian archives are contained in the State 
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Public Library in Adelaide. The material includes govern- 
ment records, diaries, journals, historical photographs, and 
records bearing on Northern Territory during the time it was 
administered from the capital city in the south. There is no 
general printed survey of these papers. Chief holdings up to 
1930 are listed in the Cambridge History of the British Em- 
pire, Volume VII, Part 1; accessions since 1940 are listed in 
Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealand, discussed 
below. 

The West Australian archives are a part of the J. S. Battye 
Library of West Australian History in the State Library at 
Perth. A comprehensive listing of the materials there will be 
found in Volume I of F. K. Crowley’s Records of Western 
Australia (Perth, 1953—). 

Since 1943 the state papers of Queensland have been de- 
posited in the small and undistinguished Public Library of 
Queensland (1896; 50,000 volumes), where they have been 
administered as a part of the constituent Oxley Memorial 
Library of Australiana. For some years Messrs. Alan Morrison 
and Roger Joyce of the University of Queensland History 
Department have been making an inventory of Queensland 
Government records, not only in the Oxley Library but in 
state offices in Brisbane and elsewhere. Their first volume is 
scheduled for publication in 1959. 

The Tasmanian archives similarly form part of a state 
library. An inventory promised in 1952 is now appearing with 
two parts already published. Section I (1957) deals with docu- 
ments in the Secretary’s office and Section II (1959) with those 
in the Governor’s. 

There is no published inventory of Northern Territory 
manuscript records. For printed material, chiefly unofficial, 
up to 1903 there is a bibliography compiled by Thomas Gill. 
Two continuations carry the inventory to 1948—C. H. Hanna- 
ford’s List of Books etc. in the Public Library of South Aus- 
tralia Relating to the Northern Territory to December 1933 
and the 1933-1948 Supplement. Although these were pro- 
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duced by the Public Library in typescript, photographic 
copies are available. 

The National Archives in Canberra now hold all Papuan 
central records through 1941 with the exception of those of 
the Lands Department since about 1907 and one series of the 
Police Department lately destroyed by fire. Most of the out- 
station papers for the Southeastern and Central Divisions are 
also on hand. Other documents of this nature will probably 
be collected though many in the Northern and Samarai Divi- 
sions were destroyed in the Second World War. 

The comprehensive and almost untouched collection of 
scripts in the Australian Broadcasting Commission's archives 
in Sydney provides important source material for studies in 
the shaping of public opinion. Of special significance for the 
historian are the scripts covering the Monday-through-Friday 
Notes on the News and News Review programs and the weekly 
World Affairs, Australia and the World, Window on the 
World, and Nation’s Forum programs. All are essential in 
evaluating the awareness and points of view of Australians on 
both national and world affairs. 

Opportunities for the publication of both books and 
articles in the historical field ‘““down under” are excellent. 
The Australians are prodigious readers; there is a ready 
market for serious works; and leading publishers such as An- 
gus and Robertson, Ltd. of Sydney, Cheshires of Melbourne, 
and the Melbourne University Press, as well as the Australian 
Macmillan and Oxford University branches, are constantly 
on the lookout for promising material. 

In addition to the traditional Journal and Proceedings of 
the Royal Australian Historical Society (1901), The Victorian 
Historical Magazine (1911), the Australian Quarterly (organ 
of the Australian Institute of Political Science, 1929), and 
Oceania (1930), three newer learned journals afford out- 
lets for meritorious historical articles. These are Historical 
Studies: Australia and New Zealand (1940), The Australian 
Outlook (journal of the Australian Institute of International 
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Affairs, 1947), and The Australian Journal of Politics and 
History (1955). All seven are of high quality and enjoy world- 
wide distribution. 

With almost limitless opportunity for pioneer investiga- 
tion and good prospects for publication, Australia is a most 
inviting area for historical research and is certain to attract 
scholars from the rest of the world in increasing numbers. 





Transcendentalist Support of Brook 
Farm: A Paradox? 


MH 


CHARLES R. CROWE * 


HE Transcendentalist background of the men who es- 
tablished and supported the Brook Farm Association 
suggests a curious paradox. Presumably the Transcen- 

dentalists were ultra-individualists, apostles of non-conformity 
and spontaneous living, and yet the community they founded 
was a systematically organized socialist society which re- 
quired that every member sacrifice a portion of his personal 
freedom to the general welfare.’ It seems strange that so many 
devoted libertarians should sustain an enterprise whose very 
existence challenged all individualistic faiths. The problem 
posed by this juxtaposition of conflicting ideals can be dealt 


with only by examining anew the lives and ideologies of the 
major Transcendentalists in order to discover the reasons for 
their support of Brook Farm. 


* The author is Assistant Professor of History at Cedar Crest College. 

1The literature on Brook Farm is extensive and only the most useful 
works can be listed here. On the collectivism of the community see J. T. Cod- 
man, Brook Farm: Historic and Personal Memoirs (Boston, 1894) 11-15; “The 
Community at West Roxbury,” Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, 
II (1841), 113-118; J. S. Dwight, “Association,” The Harbinger, VI (1847), 170. 
On the founding of Brook Farm and its connections with Transcendentalism 
see the Brook Farm Collection in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library 
(hereafter cited as M.H.S.L.); “Articles of Agreement Between the Members 
of the Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture and Education,” in Codman, Brook 
Farm, 113; Lindsay Swift, Brook Farm, Its Members, Scholars, and Visitors 
(New York, 1900); and O. B. Frothingham, A Life of George Ripley. Much 
useful information can also be found in Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals, eds. 
E. W. Emerson and R. W. Forbes (New York, 1909-1911); and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Letters, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (Boston, 1939). The letters of George and 
Sophia Ripley, Elizabeth Peabody, Margaret Fuller, J. S. Dwight, Marianne 
Dwight, and John Allen in the M.H.S.L. and in the Boston Public Library 


(hereafter cited as B.P.L.) provide information which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. 
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Transcendentalism evolved between 1835 and 1840 as a 
philosophy of individualism, and the devotion of the pioneer 
Transcendentalists to the ideal of unlimited personal freedom 
cannot be questioned. Ralph Waldo Emerson, a fair repre- 
sentative of the group in most respects, was intolerant of any 
restriction on individual liberty by either conservatives or 
radicals.2 He replied to all the reformers who accused the 
Transcendentalists of irresponsible retreat from pressing so- 
cial issues merely by asking, “What, so hot, little sir?” The 
fanaticism of the abolitionists appalled him; he marvelled at 
their incredible tenderness for black folk a thousand miles 
away. The reformers annoyed him with their organizations, 
which like all groups were hostile to individualistic values. 
Every society was a conspiracy against conscience and intui- 
tion, “‘a joint stock company in which the member agrees, for 
the better securing of his bread to surrender the liberty and 
the culture of the eater.’’ Inevitably crowds bred mediocrity 
and “whoso would be a man must be a non-conformist.’’* 

Despite the intensity of this early commitment to indi- 
vidualism, virtually all of the Emersonians were eventually 
drawn to the communal ideal—only Thoreau and several 
minor figures on the periphery of the movement were able to 
resist altogether the lure of Brook Farm. Although a majority 
of the Transcendentalist leaders refused to become resident 
members of the Association, they supported it by donating 
money, patronizing the community school, propagandizing, 
and contributing general moral support. Orestes A. Brown- 
son, Theodore Parker, Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Elizabeth Peabody, James Freeman Clarke, C. P. Cranch, 
F. H. Hedges, and Emerson, all made their pilgrimage to 
Brook Farm. 

Orestes A. Brownson was one of the most useful supporters 

*Not all of the Transcendentalists were so consistently hostile toward 


reform groups as was Emerson, but most of them accepted his leadership on 
the issue of individualism during the formative years of the movement. 


*Emerson, Journals, V, 244; VI, 296-7. See also Emerson, Essays; First 
Series (Boston, 1885), 51-53- 
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of the community. He placed his son in the community 
school and came to register his personal approval whenever 
he could make the trip from Boston. This peripatetic theolo- 
gian and fiery radical, who changed his causes as frequently 
as his churches, remained sympathetic to Brook Farm long 
enough to provide valuable assistance by writing enthusiastic 
articles for the Democratic Review and the Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review.* 

Theodore Parker, the energetic preacher-reformer, visited 
the community two or three times a week and on Sundays 
preached to a score of Brook Farmers in his West Roxbury 
pulpit. Parker also sent his ward to George Ripley's school 
and on several occasions very nearly joined the cause himself. 
Though he remained with his church, he made his decision 
reluctantly and continued to be an ardent supporter of the 
community. He snorted and stormed at the plays and tableaux 
given by the enthusiastic theater group, pitched hay in the 
fields, argued through long evenings before the fireplace in 
the Hive, and was in a very real sense part of the communal 
life. When the Brook Farm experiment came to an end, he 
shared the melancholy task of concluding community affairs.5 

Bronson Alcott, whose fuzzy idealism made him a constant 
prey to new Utopian dreams, considered membership at one 
time and then rejected the possibility because Brook Farm 
was not “sufficiently ideal.” For him, there were too many 
compromises with expediency. Then, too, the Brock Farmers 
failed to make a proper place for the family. Alcott suspected 
the good people of Brook Farm of having “no thoughts,” and 
his English disciple, Charles Lane, was disgusted to find that 
the children in the community were taught languages and 
that animals were entirely too much in evidence about the 

“Orestes E. Brownson, “Brook Farm,” Democratic Review, New Series, II 
(1842), 481-496; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Orestes A. Brownson (Boston, 1939), 


150-4, 167, 177. See also Brownson’s letters to George Ripley in the University 
of Notre Dame Library. 


® See the letters of Theodore Parker to Ripley in the M.H.S.L. and Parker’s 
manuscript journals in the Library of the American Unitarian Association. 
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Farm. Alcott and Lane, both staunch vegetarians, left Brook 
Farm in horror on at least one occasion when meat was served 
at the tables. This disgusting show of cannibalism could have 
never happened at Alcott’s Fruitlands community. Neverthe- 
less, Alcott was frequently a visitor and sometimes a friend to 
Brook Farmers.® 

Margaret Fuller was also deeply impressed by Ripley’s en- 
terprise. When she first heard of the proposal, she exclaimed 
in a letter to W. H. Channing, “Oh, Christopher Columbus 
[Ripley], how thou art redeemed when we see how other men 
go about their leper enterprises.” However, she declined to 
join the community, partly because she lacked confidence in 
Ripley’s ability and partly because she thought that ‘we are 
not ripe to reconstruct society.”’ In spite of these reservations, 
she placed her nephew in the community school and visited 
the Farm so often that she was assigned a room in the Eyrie. 
In later years she was to speak of the rare peace and repose 
she had seen and experienced at Brook Farm.’ 

Elizabeth Peabody used her book shop as an outlet for 
Brook Farm handicrafts, and James Freeman Clarke stimu- 
lated western interest by his articles for the Western Messen- 
ger. A host of minor Transcendentalists, including C. P. 
Cranch and “Germanicus” Hedge, expressed their sympathy 
and support in a variety of ways.® 

Even the arch-individualist Emerson paid cautious tribute 
to the communitarian ideal. After Ripley had proposed his 
idea of a community at a meeting of the Transcendentalist 
club, Emerson gave the matter serious thought and recorded 
his ideas in his journals. Recognizing that even the celibate 
communities—the monastery, the convent, the Shaker com- 
munities—had not been complete failures since many restless 
souls had found inner repose and a harmonious existence in 

® Odell Shepherd, ed., Journals of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), 157; Clara 


E. Sears, Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands (Boston, 1915), 37-40. 


"See Margaret Fuller to W. H. Channing, Oct. 28, 1840; and other Fuller 
letters in the B.P.L. 


*Cranch, Hedge, and Clarke contributed articles to The Harbinger. 
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them, he wondered if a “better advised” age might not “‘sift 
out of these experiments, the false, and adopt and embody in 
new form the advantage.’® But when Ripley invited him to 
join the reformers at West Roxbury, Emerson hesitated. In 
early December, 1840, he could only say, “I am very discontent 
with many of my ways and bent on mending them.” !° Later 
in the month he came to a decision: “The design appears to 
me noble and generous. . . . So it makes all men its friends 
and debtors . . . I have decided not to join it, and yet very 
slowly and I almost say with penitence.” He assured Ripley 
that because so many men of ability were involved, the de- 
fection of one man could make little difference." 

In his Journals Emerson criticized the community sharply. 
Ripley’s project, he declared, was only “arithmetic and com- 
fort . . . a prudent forecast on the probable issue of the great 
questions of pauperism and poverty.” It was not “the cave of 
persecution which is the palace of spiritual power” but instead 
“a room at the Astor House” reserved by the Transcenden- 
talists for an essentially frivolous reform outing.!? Emerson’s 
acid remarks probably indicated no more than the existence of 
an uneasy conscience, for he returned again and again in the 
Journals to the subject of Brook Farm, often with praise and 
occasionally with a tinge of regret. Apparently motivated by 
pangs of social guilt, he decided finally to take Bronson Al- 
cott’s family into his household as a substitute for bolder 
humanitarian ventures.'* 

While Emerson and many of his associates refused to make 
the final commitment, other Transcendentalists under the 
leadership of George Ripley gave everything they possessed 
to the creation of the community. Each Transcendentalist, 
whether he became a member or contributed no more than 

* Emerson, Journals, I, 458. 

*” Emerson to William Emerson, Dec. 2, 1840, Emerson, Letters, II, 365. 

" Frothingham, Ripley, 309. 

* Emerson, Journals, V, 473-4. 


“See Emerson, Journals, VI, 14, 51, 70, 98, 125, 164, 169, 250, 298, 309, 355, 
378: 374» 387, 392, 416, 481, 491. 
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general sympathy, felt the force of the Brook Farm vision. 
What was the reason for this retreat from ultra-individualism? 

Personal and emotional factors undoubtedly played a role 
in the creation of friends and members for the community. 
George Ripley provides a significant example. At different 
times in his life, Ripley expressed a deep longing for the 
communal unity of the town in which he spent his youth. 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, in the early nineteenth century 
was an amazingly homogeneous social organism. Church and 
state were one and the major religious and political decisions 
were made in town meeting. Almost everyone had the same 
religious and ethnic background; while social distinctions ex- 
isted, they were accepted, and the town presented a fairly 
solid front in economic affairs. In the election of 1800 the 
Federalists secured all of the ballots except five, and there was 
reason to believe that some of these were “spite” votes directed 
against unpopular local officials. Nostalgia for this “primi- 
tive, beautiful country life’ +> was a strange emotion for either 
an individualist or a social reformer, but perhaps the quest 
for communal values and social unity which led to Brook 
Farm can be found in this emotional attachment to a memory 
of Greenfield. While Emerson’s Concord, Parker’s Lexington, 
Alcott’s Spindle Hill, Margaret Fuller’s Cambridgeport, and 
J. S. Dwight’s Boston were more complicated places, all 
possessed significant similarities to Greenfield. 

It also seems likely that Ripley’s drift toward communi- 
tarianism, Brownson’s restless moving from one church to 
another, and even Emerson’s doubts all sprang from the emo- 
tional coldness and the sense of social isolation which so often 
characterized their personal lives. Because these men wished 
to transcend their emotional limits, they fled from causes 
which reflected these deficiencies and embraced new doctrines 

“See Francis M. Thompson, History of Greenfield (Greenfield, Mass., 
1904), I, 296, 308, 464; II, 695, 761, 787, 835, 843, 895; David Williard, History 


of Greenfield (Boston, 1838), 3, 6, 92. 
* Quoted in Frothingham, Ripley, 276. 
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which promised an alleviation of their problems. For these 
reasons Thomas Carlyle’s near mystical affirmation of life as 
“the everlasting yes” made a profound impression on the 
young rebels, and the emotional coldness of the conservative 
Unitarianism in which the Transcendentalists had been 
reared repelled them.'* Emerson inveighed against the “corpse 
cold Unitarianism of Harvard College and Brattle Street’; 
Margaret Fuller expressed her scorn for “that crowd of up- 
turned faces with their look of unintelligent complacency”; 
Ripley left the Unitarian church because it had failed as “a 
religion of the heart.” 17 Nonetheless, the expression of a need 
for emotional warmth and the living realization of it are 
different things. Plain living and high thinking do not neces- 
sarily make men immune to social impulses, and it may be 
that the Transcendentalists sought more than anything else 
to warm themselves by the glow of communal life. 

Emerson provided a classic example of a personality which 
was common enough among the Transcendentalists. Marga- 
ret Fuller once said that he ‘‘always seemed to be on stilts,” 
and Ripley’s wife, Sophia, turning to Emerson in a time of 
emotional need, was rebuffed by his impersonal and cold 
manner. Emerson described his emotional inarticulateness in 
his Journals: ‘‘Most of the persons whom I see in my own 
house I see across a gulf. I cannot go to them, nor they come 
to me.”’18 

George Ripley provided another illustration of the same 
failing. In personal letters he seemed to throw up an almost 
inpenetrable curtain of restraint to shield his personal feel- 
ings. Even in letters to and about his wife, there was never so 
much as a suggestion of passion, need, or fulfillment. Sophia's 


See Ripley’s letters to Thomas Carlyle in the Houghton Library and the 
J. Pierpont Morgan Library and James Freeman Clarke Autobiography (Boston, 
1891), 38-40. 

* Perry Miller, The Transcendentalists (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 8; Eliza- 
beth Peabody to Emerson, May 31, 1840, B.P.L.; George Ripley, Farewell 
Discourse to the Congregational Church in Purchase Street (Boston, 1840). 

* Margaret Fuller to Emerson, April 11, 1837, Fuller Papers, B.P.L.; Emer- 
son to Fuller, Nov. 27, 1839, Emerson, Letters, III, 240. 
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letters to close friends, sometimes almost hysterical in tone, 
suggest a deep loneliness and, occasionally, an almost des- 
perate longing for a greater intimacy. In the end, apparently 
disappointed in her marriage, she found solace in the Catholic 
church.”® 

From such people one might conclude that the joy and 
intimacy of Brook Farm attracted those whose lives were emo- 
tionally starved. However, the explanation that so many em- 
battled individualists saw Brook Farm merely as an escape 
from social isolation and personal loneliness is not entirely 
adequate. An examination of the theoretical foundations of 
Emersonian individualism will provide clues of greater 
significance. 

According to Emerson and his associates, the individual 
could be trusted to follow his impulses as far as they led be- 
cause he possessed a mysterious power to perceive truth di- 
rectly and infallibly—‘‘the reason.” While it is difficult to 
give a precise and inclusive meaning to the term, it was ap- 
parently borrowed from Coleridge, who in the Aids to Re- 
flection distinguished between the calculating empirical 
understanding, which operated through logic or the senses 
and produced only probable conclusions, and the reason, 
which knew directly, with certainty, and which had as its end 
“wisdom” rather than mere “knowledge.”?° Although many 
of the Transcendentalists acknowledged in their discussions 
of the reason a philosophical debt to Kant, few of them really 
understood the German philosopher. At times the reason 
bore a marked similarity to the “common sense” postulated by 
Thomas Reid and the other Scottish “common sensists.” 
Emerson, Ripley, and many of their allies had studied these 


See Sophia Ripley’s letters in the B.P.L. and the Radcliffe College 
Library. 

* George Ripley, “Professor Follen’s Inaugural Address,” Christian Ex- 
aminer, XI (1832), 375; Rene Wellek, “The Minor Transcendentalists and 
German Philosophy,” New England Quarterly, XV (1942), 652-680; and Mar- 
jorie Nicholson, “James Marsh and Vermont Transcendentalism,” Philosophi- 
cal Review, XXIV (1925), 214. 
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philosophers at Harvard.” Some Transcendentalists admitted 
the existence of an intellectual debt to Jonathan Edwards’ 
concept of supernatural grace, the Quaker idea of the inner 
light, and Plotinus’ theory of emanation.?? Whatever the ori- 
gin or precise meaning of the idea, there can be no doubt 
that it provided the raison d’etre of individualism for the 
Transcendentalists. ; 

Although Emerson used the reason primarily to defend 
individualism and to celebrate the hero in history, the idea 
had as much potential utility for collectivistic ends. After all, 
if every man possessed the reason, one could insist that the 
collective opinions of mankind rather than the thought of the 
individual provided the best measure of truth. At first, the 
Transcendentalist leaders failed to grasp this implication, but 
George Bancroft, a young Locofoco politician who was on the 
fringes of the Transcendentalist movement, quickly realized 
the possibilities in the idea of the reason and used it as an 
argument for egalitarian democracy. 

Bancroft insisted that the universal possession of reason 
demonstrated the basic equality of men.** The common judg- 
ments of men in politics, religion, and aesthetics were “the 
highest authority on earth.” Through the use of reason, the 
public mind became a sieve which sifted out false opinions 
and retained only true ideas. If the masses held erroneous 
ideas in the past, it was because opportunistic individuals had 
obscured the general understanding with unnecessary com- 
plexities and deliberate sophistries. ‘Unmixed error can have 
no existence in the public mind,” and when men cluster in a 
group under any circumstances there truth is to be found. 

As if this were not explicit enough as a rejection of Emer- 

"E. W. Todd, “Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College,” New England 
Quarterly, XVI (1943), 89-94. 

*™See George Ripley, Philosophical Miscellanies (Boston, 1838), I, 278 ff.; 
and George Boaz, “Romantic Philosophy in America,” Romanticism in 
America (Baltimore, 1940), 191-202. 


* George Bancroft, Literary and Historical Miscellanies (New York, 1855), 
408-435. 
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sonian individualism, Bancroft had more to say. Since the 
masses were to be exalted, the non-conforming individual 
should be proportionately deprecated. 


Individuals are but shadows. . . the race is immortal. In- 
dividuals are of limited sagacity; the common mind is infi- 
nite in its experience. Individuals are corrupt; the race has 
been redeemed. . . . The Spirit of God breathes through 
the combined intelligence of the people. Truth is not to be 
ascertained by the impulses of an individual; it . . . owns 
as its own faithful interpreter the dictates of pure reason 
itself, proclaimed by the general voice of mankind.*4 


To Bancroft, the voice of the people was in a very literal sense 
the voice of God. Reason working through the minds of the 
masses provided the means by which the divine plan for the 
advance of civilization was executed. Thus, the man who at- 
tempted to raise the standard of the non-conforming indi- 
vidual was an enemy of religion and progress as well as of 
mankind. 

Why, Bancroft then asked, were a few permitted to mo- 
nopolize intellectual and economic wealth when all men 
possessed reason, the one truly important faculty in human 
nature. Every man had a natural right to both intellectual 
growth and economic security, and the existing inequalities 
in these areas could not be tolerated. The few had ruled fool- 
ishly and wrongly since the beginning of time, and now it was 
time to permit the many to rule wisely and well. Thus, Ban- 
croft provided a compact rationale for an egalitarian mass 
society, a kind of Locofoco Utopia in which there was no place 
for the non-conforming individual. 

Bancroft’s use of the key concept of Emersonian individ- 
ualism to support egalitarian democracy was followed by an 
attempt in 1837 to recruit several of the Transcendentalists 
into the Locofoco movement.”> Unfortunately for Bancroft 


* Ibid., 430. 


* Bancroft made a special effort to recruit Ripley. The letters they ex- 
changed are in the M.H.S.L. 
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the effort was premature, and the approach was one which the 
Transcendentalists would have regarded as demagogic, even 
if they had been ready to abandon ultra-individualism. Never- 
theless, Bancroft struck a chord to which all of the Transcen- 
dentalists were responsive to some extent. Even Emerson was 
capable now and then of sounding like a Locofoco orator: 


There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives 
at the conviction that envy is ignorance and that imitation 
is suicide. Let a man then know his worth . . . the man in 
the street, finding no worth in himself which corresponds 
to the force which built a tower or sculptored a marble 
God, feels poor when he looks on these. .. . Yet they are his, 
suitors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties.?¢ 


If Emerson’s occasional nod in this direction was not nearly 
pronounced enough to destroy a greater commitment to in- 
dividualism, the faith of his disciples was not nearly so strong. 
Ironically, a dramatic defense of Emerson’s individualism in 
1838 and 1839 created the tempestuous Ripley-Norton con- 


troversy which marked the beginning of a retreat from ul- 
tra-individualism by men who had been Emerson’s loyal 
followers.?? 

Andrews Norton, “the Unitarian Pope of Boston,” inaug- 
urated the controversy by attacking Emerson and Ripley for 
expounding ideas which subverted Christianity and the social 
order. Ripley answered with a ringing defense of individual- 
ism and unfettered freedom of expression. Theodore Parker, 
Richard Hildreth, Orestes A. Brownson, Francis Bowen, and 
others joined the debate which soon involved complicated 
cross-fighting among Unitarians, Transcendentalists, Calvin- 
ists, and utilitarians. As the battle raged, Ripley, who contin- 


* Emerson, Essays, 48. 

™ The literature of the Ripley-Norton controversy is extensive. Some of 
the more significant items are Andrews Norton, Discourse on the Latest Form 
of Infidelity (Cambridge, 1839); George Ripley, The Latest Form of Infidelity 
Examined (Boston, 1839); and Levi Blodgett (Theodore Parker), The Previous 
Questions Between Mr. Andrews Norton and His Alumni (Boston, 1840). 
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ued to bear the brunt of the battle for the Transcendentalists, 
became increasingly radical. While there were many issues, 
the one which came most frequently to the forefront was that 
of religious and social democracy; before the controversy 
ended, this once well-behaved, conservative young minister 
was describing Christ as a democratic leveler who had spurned 
the learned and aristocratic Pharisees and sought the intuitive 
wisdom of the masses. Christ would be truly understood, 
Ripley assured his readers, when the democratic religion of 
humanity replaced the oligarchic distortions of the priests. 
To hasten that day, artists, theologians, scholars, and philoso- 
phers must look to the community for their goals and to the 
masses for their measure of truth. The American scholar in 
particular had weighty responsibilities for he had 


to connect himself in the most intimate and congenial re- 
lations with the energetic and busy population of which he 
is too often merely an insignificant unit. ... He is never to 
stand aloof from... the people; he is never to view them in 
the pride of superior culture . . . he is never to set himself 
above them as their condescending instructor from whom 
they are to receive wisdom and light . . . but he is called 
upon to honor the common mind; to commune with the 
instinctive expressions of the mighty heart of a free nation, 
and to bring the aid of learning and philosophy to the 
endeavor of the people, to comprehend their destiny and 
to secure its accomplishment.*8 


The espousal of cultural democracy was for Ripley only 
the beginning of a drift away from individualism and toward 
a passionate advocacy of social reform. Theodore Parker and 
other Transcendentalists were moving in the same direction. 
This drift was stimulated by the reform atmosphere which 
prevailed in liberal New England circles in the late 1830's. 
Emerson might choose to dwell on the creative lives of Con- 
cord philosophers, but others were more concerned with the 
threat posed by the factory system to the health and virtue of 


* Ripley, Philosophical Miscellanies, I, 32, 35-6. 
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the Lowell mill girls. While Emerson thought of American 
democracy as an opportunity for spontaneous living by non- 
conformists, Owenites and Fourierists cast their arguments in 
terms of masses and classes and insisted that American society 
offered everything to the few and virtually nothing to common 
men. 

Transcendentalism emerged between 1835 and 1840 in an 
intellectual atmosphere which was filled with social protests 
devised by a hundred different reformers offering a glittering 
array of social critiques and reform proposals. Richard Hil- 
dreth, the historian and philosophical iconoclast, surveying 
eight centuries of civilization dominated by clergy, nobility, 
kings, and burghers, called upon American scholars to seek 
the best way of hastening the impending “Age of the Peo- 
ple.” 2° The radical Universalist reformer, Theophillus Fiske, 
preaching the Gospel of social equality, declared that the rule 
of unrestrained individualism must inevitably lead to the 
reign of industrial plutocrats over the propertyless masses. He 
therefore insisted that the demands of equality and commu- 
nity be given preference over individualistic values.*° 

Borrowing terms and ideas developed by embattled agri- 
cultural aristocrats in the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century, a score of reformers denounced the “paper dynasty” 
and the “‘lords of capital.” All insisted that the demands of 
equality must be met and the breach in the community healed, 
but few could agree upon the means of accomplishing their 
goals. Many thought that the necessary reforms might be ac- 
complished by enlightened legislation: Fanny Wright sug- 
gested universal free education;*! Richard Hildreth believed 
that the problem would be solved automatically by mechani- 
zation and the resulting increase in production; and the com- 

* Richard Hildreth, Theory of Politics (New York, 1853), 267-274. 

* Theophillus Fiske, “Capital Against Labor,” New York Evening Post, 
Aug. 6, 1835. 

= Fanny Wright, A Course of Popular Lectures (New York, 1829), 150-156. 


For this and selections from other significant social reformers see Joseph L. 
Blau, ed., Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy (New York, 1947). 
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munitarians thought that only the total reconstruction of 
society would provide a solution. 

In this morass of conflicting proposals several common 
assumptions can be found. The welfare of the entire com- 
munity was the great end of human life, and social relations 
between classes and individuals had to be adjusted by the 
state—the slaves must be freed, the factory operatives given 
aid, and the capitalists restricted. Existing inequalities in so- 
ciety had to be minimized or destroyed, and society to a 
greater or lesser extent had to be reorganized. In brief, all 
insisted that egalitarian and communal ends be advanced— 
if necessary at the expense of the individual liberties of many 
persons. 

At first, most of the Transcendentalists turned a deaf ear 
to this clamor, but by 1840 many of them had begun to heed 
the rising demands for political reform and social equality. 
These new intellectual convictions were strengthened by the 
coming of the industrial revolution to New England and by 
the suffering which the panic of 1837 produced. That which 
had begun as a defense of religious and cultural freedom grew 
into a demand for social reform which was as subversive of 
State Street capitalism as the earlier struggle had been of 
Brattle Street Unitarianism. During the years from 1837 to 
1840, when the Purchase Street church was gradually encircled 
by the slums, Ripley had increasing opportunities to observe 
the misery, poverty, and dehumanization which accompanied 
urban growth, the factory system, and the panic. Under pres- 
sure from the same forces, Emerson pondered the problems 
posed by factories, Thoreau considered the social conse- 
quences of railroads, Theodore Parker began to denounce 
commercial evils from the pulpit, and the abstracted Bronson 
Alcott began to question the social order in his own quiet way. 
It was during these years that Ripley began to dream of “‘har- 
vesting my flesh and blood from the land”’ in a society without 
poverty, ignorance, or glaring inequalities.* 


* See Ripley’s letter to Emerson in Frothingham, Ripley, 306. 
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Thus, many forces attracted Transcendentalists to Brook 
Farm. As urban intellectuals haunted by a sense of isolation 
from the mainstream of human experience and by a desire to 
live simpler, more democratic lives, they could not maintain 
a position of indifference toward society. Individualism was a 
precious possession—the product of two generations of Ameri- 
can thought about personal liberty; the Transcendentalists 
did not wish to surrender their position, but the struggle for 
intellectual and religious liberty, the Jacksonian drive for 
equality, and the coming of the industrial revolution forced 
them to reconsider their social philosophy. An intellectual 
crisis developed and Brook Farm represented an attempt to 
resolve that crisis, if possible within the context of Emersonian 
individualism.** 

Unfortunately for the creed of non-conforming individ- 
ualism, the Transcendentalists came to intellectual maturity 
just as the transformation of America into an industrial, 
urban, mass society was beginning. The democratic idealism 
which had always inspired the Transcendentalists made the 
neglect of new social evils difficult and forced a consideration 
of the communal ideal as a serious alternative. Torn between 
conflicting ideologies, some of the young rebels sacrificed all 
to become Brook Farmers. Those who gave only money or 
sympathy were not able to resolve the conflict so easily. For 
them, Brook Farm was an ambiguous symbol: it aroused the 
fear that the venture would end in the betrayal of individu- 
alistic values, but it also inspired the hope that somehow 
“individuality” and “community” could be reconciled. 


"See Frothingham, Ripley, 307; J. S. Dwight “Association,” The Har- 
binger, VI (1847), 170; and “Individuality in Association,” Jbid., I (1845), 264-5. 











United States Recognition of the 
Kingdom of Italy 
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SEXSON E. HUMPHREYS * 


HE creation of the Kingdom of Italy, coinciding as it 
did with the outbreak of the American Civil War, un- 
derstandably secured far less attention from the Federal 
government than it would have at another time. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that historians have largely overlooked the 
role of the United States at the moment of Italian unification. 
Nevertheless, the story of American interest and action needs 
telling. 

American interest in the movement for Italian unity has 
been well documented by Professor Howard R. Marraro.! As 
early as 1848 Lewis Cass, then Senator and Democratic nomi- 
nee for the presidency, expressed public and private enthu- 
siasm for the cause of Italian unification when he urged the 
United States to send a chargé d'affaires to the Papal States to 
give ‘‘a word of encouragement to patriotic reformers” in 
Italy.2 When the first envoy to the Quirinal, Dr. Jacob L. 
Martin,® died of malaria, the Polk administration gave a mid- 
night appointment to Lewis Cass Jr., who kept the post 

* The author, who has his doctorate in history from the University of 


Rome, is Associate Professor of Journalism at Ohio University. 

* Howard R. Marraro, American Opinion on the Unification of Italy, 1846- 
1861 (New York, 19332). 

* William L. G. Smith, The Life and Times of Lewis Cass (New York, 
1856), 638-639. 

* Alberto Maria Ghisalberti, “Il primo rappresentante degli Stati Uniti a 
Roma,” Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, XXVIII (1951), 3-20. See also Leo 
Francis Stock, United States Ministers to the Papal States: Instructions and 
Despatches, 1848-1868 (Washington, 1933), 4-15. 
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through the Taylor, Fillmore, and Pierce administrations and 
for more than a year under Buchanan.* 

In the early fifties Americans, in common with West Eu- 
ropeans, ceased to look to the Papacy for leadership in Italian 
unification and turned their attention to the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, ruled by Victor Emanuel and Count Camillo Cavour, 
the most likely force for liberalizing and uniting the penin- 
sula. American newspapers followed closely the Franco-Sar- 
dinian war of 1859 against Austria and reported in detail 
Sardinia’s acquisition of Lombardy and its subsequent an- 
nexation of ‘the duchies”’—Tuscany, Parma, Modena—and 
the Papal legations. 

During the period between the treaty of Villafranca— 
which provided for Sardinian acquisition of Lombardy and 
for reinstatement of the legitimate rulers of the duchies and 
legations—and the actual annexation of the duchies and lega- 
tions, the United States became involved in a minor diplo- 
matic embarrassment. The embarrassment was revealed in 
the February 2, 1860, dispatch in which Cavaliere Giuseppe 
Bertinatti, Sardinian chargé d'affaires in the United States, 
reported that he had passed to Secretary of State Cass a com- 
plaint from Marchese Cosimo Ridolfi, minister of foreign 
affairs of the provisional government in Tuscany, regarding 
Giuseppe Binda, American vice-consul at Leghorn.’ Binda, 
who represented the United States at the Tuscan port for 20 
years in all, before and after this incident, was under suspicion 
as a sympathizer of the deposed Grand Duke. Ridolfi charged 
him not only with being guilty of reactionary intrigue but 
also of being a secret agent of the French foreign minister, 

“Sexson E. Humphreys, “Lewis Cass Jr. and the Roman Republic of 1849,” 
Michigan History, XL (1956), 24-50, and Humphreys, “Lewis Cass Jr. and Pope 
Pius IX, 1850-58," Michigan History, XLI (1957), 129-161. 

* Giuseppe Bertinatti to General Giuseppe Dabormida, minister of foreign 
affairs, XLIX, Feb. 2, 1860. Bertinatti’s dispatches cited in footnotes prior to 
n. $4 are in the Archivio di Stato at Turin, Section 1a, in papers of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Legation to the United States, fascicoli 143 and 145. Micro- 


film is in the possession of Professor Albert W. Gendebien, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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Count Walewski.® The provisional government demanded 
Binda’s recall. President James Buchanan refused the request. 

The Binda affair was still unsettled when Sardinia, on 
March 31, 1860, sent formal announcement of annexation of 
the duchies to countries with which it was in diplomatic rela- 
tions. The circular asked that exequaturs for consuls at Leg- 
horn be renewed in the name of Victor Emanuel. At first there 
was no move by any country to act on the request.’ On June 1, 
however, Acting Secretary of State John Appleton instructed 
John M. Daniel, the Richmond (Va.) editor who was United 
States minister at the Sardinian capital, to apply for an exe- 
quatur for Edward Mallett as new consul at Florence—an act 
which meant that the United States was the first nation to 
recognize the annexation of the duchies. No mention was 
made of Binda, who remained at his post without interference 
from Sardinian authorities.® 

The Binda affair did not cool the warm feelings of the 
administration or Congress toward the Sardinian government. 
On April 26, when Bertinatti read the announcement of an- 
nexation to Cass, the Secretary of State replied: “I congratu- 
late you; you have taken the wisest possible course for you in 
accepting the annexation of Emilia and Tuscany.” A few days 
later, Bertinatti encountered Buchanan while the President 
was out for a walk and Buchanan hailed him: “You are today 
a great power.”’® 

Meanwhile, in April, 1860, Edward Joy Morris, a Penn- 
sylvania congressman, had approached Bertinatti confiden- 
tially with a resolution being prepared for introduction in the 
House. Morris, a Republican and former Whig, had been 

* Marchese Cosimo Ridolfi to Giuseppe Bertinatti, Dec. 14, 1859, Annex 


A of Bertinatti to Count Camillo Cavour, president of the council and minister 
of foreign affairs, LI, Feb. 16, 1860. 

* John M. Daniel to Lewis Cass, no. 152, June 19, 1860. This dispatch and 
all other dispatches of American diplomatic officials from Italy are in the 
National Archives, Diplomatic Despatches, Italy, VII, Microcopy Mgo, Roll 8. 

* Daniel to Cass, no. 155, June 26, 1860. After the American action, Britain 
made a request at Turin for the exequatur of the British consul at Leghorn. 

* Bertinatti to Cavour, LVI, June 10, 1860. 
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chargé d’affairs to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies from 1850 
to 1853.'° The resolution proposed that the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs investigate the advantage of the United 
States being represented at Turin (the Sardinian capital) by 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary rather 
than by a minister resident. Although Bertinatti informed 
Morris that he could not take any part in a discussion of the 
resolution, he wrote a dispatch on the subject to his own gov- 
ernment, in which he predicted approval of such a proposal 
and urged Cavour to be prepared to raise the Sardinian lega- 
tion to similar rank." 

Anson Burlingame, Massachusetts Republican, introduced 
the bill to raise the envoy in Turin to the rank of full min- 
ister. The House passed it unanimously. On May 24, 1860, 
Senator James M. Mason, Virginia Democrat and chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, reported the bill 
to his chamber with an amendment to make it read “may ap- 
point” instead of “shall appoint” on the ground that the ob- 
ligatory language was a violation of the constitutional right 
of the President to conduct foreign relations. 

A number of complications developed. Because discussion 
of the measure came at the time of Giuseppe Garibaldi’s ex- 
pedition against the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, its passage 
could have been taken as an unfriendly act against a nation 
with which the United States had friendly diplomatic rela- 
tions. Because the Pope had put the Turin government under 
major excommunication, its passage could be construed as 
unfriendly to him—a conclusion which could alienate the 
Democratic party’s Irish-Catholic voters. Because the Balti- 

* Howard R. Marraro, Relations Between the United States and the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies: Instructions and Despatches, 1816-1861 (New York, 
1951-2) II, passim. 

“ Bertinatti to Cavour, LIV, April 25, 1860. Bertinatti and his predecessors 
had been at once consuls at New York and chargés d'affaires at Washington. 
Bertinatti noted to Cavour that Buchanan had specifically told him this was 
contrary to what the President called “standing orders” that diplomats ac- 


credited to the United States should maintain a regular residence in 
Washington. 
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more convention at which the Democratic party finally split 
itself was in session, Buchanan, Cass, and Democratic con- 
gressional leaders were eager to avoid new grounds for dis- 
sension. At the same time the situation made the Republicans 
more eager to push the measure; Senator Charles A. Sumner, 
accordingly, called it down for a third reading. When a vote 
could no longer be delayed, the bill passed unanimously— 
Senator Mason having withdrawn his proposed amendment 
before the vote.’ 

Bertinatti, meanwhile, took advantage of the fact that As- 
sistant Secretary Appleton was leaving the department to be- 
come minister at St. Petersburg to press for formal recognition 
of Sardinian annexation of the duchies and legations. In his 
farewell call he noted that no reply had been received to the 
statement announcing the annexations and suggested that the 
failure was due to the desire of Democrats to avoid any action 
which might offend Irish voters. But Appleton promised to 
obtain a reply before his departure and Bertinatti got it on 
June 10. The reply, dated June 7, 1860, was a formal acknowl- 
edgment by the United States of the Sardinian notification of 
annexation.® 

After the bill to establish a full legation at Turin had been 
signed, Republican newspapers began to urge the appoint- 
ment of a man “truly and nobly American.’”’ One man they 
did not want for the position was John M. Daniel, current 
minister resident at Turin, whom they denounced as choleric 
and impolite, aman whose appointment had been unfortunate 
for the relations between the United States and Sardinia.” 

Daniel, only 28 at the time of his appointment, had caused 
problems almost immediately after his arrival at Turin in 
1853. He wrote a letter to a friend in Richmond in which he 
expressed the opinion that the Piedmontese nobility ‘‘stink 

4 Bertinatti to Cavour, LIV, June 10, 1860. Bertinatti to Cavour, LVII, 
July 3, 1860. Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., 1944, 1959, 1972, 2187, 2310, 3056, 
3063, 3075, 3133- 


#* Bertinatti to Cavour, LVI, June 10, 1860. 
44 Marraro, American Opinion, 300-302. 
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of garlick, as does the whole country.” 5 Later when Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune criticized Daniel for wearing a 
uniform at the court, the recipient of the letter, Dr. A. E. 
Peticolas, a Richmond physician and close personal friend of 
Daniel, took the letter to the Richmond Examiner to refute 
the charge. Not content merely to publish the sentence neces- 
sary to answer Greeley—‘‘I will wear no court-dress, having 
made good my point with the authorities on the subject’”’—the 
editor of the Examiner published the entire letter. The Trib- 
une and other newspapers reprinted the letter, and its dis- 
paraging words reached Turin. The resultant uproar nearly 
cost Daniel his position, but he rode out the storm, apparently 
with the support of his uncle, Supreme Court Justice Peter V. 
Daniel.’® In the spring of 1859, the undiplomatic diplomat 
was in difficulty again. Daniel, a bachelor, escorted to a court 
ball at Turin a woman who had not been invited to attend 
and who was not welcome; the woman, Marie de Solms, a 
cousin of Napoleon III, was in exile from France because of 
her republican ideas. The ball was in honor of Napoleon III, 
who was in Turin for the nuptials of the Sardinian Princess 
Clotilde and Bonaparte Prince Napoleon Louis. The incident 
caused Count Cavour to write an angry note to Washington."" 

It was reasonable to expect that Buchanan, perhaps the 
most patronage-conscious president in United States history, 
would take the occasion to make an appointment to the newly 
created position. Prominently mentioned was Warren Wins- 
low, a North Carolina Democrat who had been acting 
Governor of his state in December, 1854, and had come to 

* Richmond Daily Examiner, Jan. 6, 1854. 

* Letters of John M. Daniel to William L. Marcy in Marcy Papers, Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress; two letters dated Feb. 1, 1854; others 
dated April 4, 28, May 20, 1854. (These are private letters of Daniel to Marcy; 
Daniel’s official dispatches to Marcy as Secretary of State do not mention the 
incident.) Dispatches of Andrea Tagliacarne, chargé d'affaires in Washington, 
to Gen. Giuseppe Dabormida, Sardinian minister of foreign relations, dated 
March 16, 19, April 7, June 1, 1854, at Rome, Archivio Ministero Esteri, 


fascicolo 144. (Microfilm of these dispatches is in possession of Professor 
Gendebien.) 
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Congress in March, 1855. Because Bertinatti understood that 
Winslow had been offered the post on a previous occasion at 
the lower rank, he took occasion to ask the North Carolinian 
whether there was any truth to a newspaper report that the 
offer had been renewed. Winslow informed him that nothing 
had been decided.'* Buchanan, in fact, made no appointment; 
perhaps, as Bertinatti remarked in an earlier dispatch on the 
Burlingame bill, it was because Mason was an “avowed” sup- 
porter of his fellow-Virginian, Daniel,’® or perhaps Winslow 
and others who may have been approached may have felt the 
remainder of the Buchanan administration was too short a 
term. At any rate, the choice of Daniel’s successor was left 
until after the November election. 

Almost as soon as Abraham Lincoln’s victory was certain, 
prominent Vermont Republicans began to urge the appoint- 
ment of George Perkins Marsh. They promised Marsh their 
support for whatever legation he preferred, but it was clear 
his preference would be Italy.”° 

Born on March 15, 1801, at Woodstock, Vermont, Marsh 
was graduated summa cum laude from Dartmouth College. 
His principal interests were linguistic; at Dartmouth he 
learned French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and German. 
In leisure hours during his law practice at Burlington, he 
learned the Scandinavian languages, including Icelandic. 
Elected to Congress by the Whigs in 1844, 1846, and 1848, he 
strongly opposed the Mexican War. In 1849 President Zachary 
Taylor named him minister resident at Constantinople; there 
he co-operated with Sir Stratford Canning in aiding refuges 
of the 1848 revolutions. He found passage for Louis Kossuth 
and 50 compatriots on an American frigate. Recalled in 1854 
by the Democratic administration, he became well known as 
a professor of English philology and etymology (his special 

* Bertinatti to Cavour, LVII, July 3, 1860. 

* Bertinatti to Cavour, LVI, June 10, 1860. 


*® Caroline Crane Marsh, Life and Letters of George Perkins Marsh (New 
York, 1888), I, 427. 
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interest being in words from the Gothic) at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Lowell Institute and served state government posts 
in Vermont. He became a Republican in 1856.72 

Marsh had become interested in the Italian people when 
he visited Italy on his voyage to Constantinople. He liked the 
character of the people and the force of their aspirations so 
much that he became, as he said, ‘‘an Italian patriot” for the 
rest of his life, thoroughly sympathetic with the cause of 
unity.?? He wrote from Constantinople to J. G. Saxe, the poet: 
“Sardinia is waging a noble struggle, and I have been surprised 
to find how deep a root the true principles of human freedom 
have struck in the breasts of her people.’’** In 1859 he wrote 
to an English lady, ‘“The establishment of Austrian domina- 
tion in Lombardy in 1815 is the great political crime of our 


century.” ** At the same time he wrote forcefully to a German 
friend: 


I am almost afraid to tell you how excited I am about 
the war. I never felt half the interest in any foreign political 
question that I do in the liberazione dell’Italia dai Gott. 
Remember I am a Goth as well as you, but don’t for 
Heaven's sake let Germany and England join Austria in 
her crusade against human liberty in the peninsula. 
I have written two letters today to persons of position in 
England, denouncing their government, in its apparent 
tendencies as a hostis humanis generis, and if England 
really draws the sword of the infernal tyrannies of Italy, I 
shall cast my vote at the next election for the candidate 
that holds out the strongest hope of a war between us and 
Great Britain. In short, my red republicanism, which is 
"Walter L. Wright Jr., “George Perkins Marsh,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, XII, 297. Atti della R. Accademia del Lincei, 1882-1883. Third 
series, VII, 172-3. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1949, 
1502-3. David Lowenthal, George Perkins Marsh: Versatile Vermonter (New 
York, 1959). 

* Marsh, Life and Letters, passim. 

* Letter is dated Feb. 7, 1851. Marsh, Life and Letters, I, 200. 


™“ George Perkins Marsh to Lady Estcourt, June 3, 1859. Marsh, Life and 
Letters, I, 411. 
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always hard to keep down, is at present more rampant than 
Mrs. Marsh makes my Calvinism.5 


It was not surprising, therefore, that this man, who con- 
sidered “the question of Italian unity and independence the 
most important of our day, except that of the extension of 
Muscovite despotism to the Mediterranean basin,’’** should 
tell his friends that he sought only the post in Italy, if any 
diplomatic position at all. At first he was told that Lincoln 
intended that post for William Cullen Bryant, poet and editor 
of the New York Post. Marsh said he would not be a candidate 
against Bryant, but the author shortly removed himself as a 
candidate and recommended Marsh.?? 

Three candidates for the position remained: Marsh, Bur- 
lingame, and Carl Schurz. Burlingame had the advantage of 
having sponsored the bill which established the status of the 
mission to which the appointment was to be made. Schurz 
deserved consideration because of his great services to the 
Republican party from its foundation, particularly in rallying 
German-Americans to its standard. 

Like Marsh, Schurz had decided the Sardinian post was 
the one he preferred.** Schurz, who was with Lincoln the 
afternoon and early evening of February 10, 1861, in Spring- 
field, during which time the President-elect read him the 
draft of the first inaugural address, informed his wife that 
Lincoln had promised to “attend to everything you may ask 
for” in regard to government positions for friends, and had 
added: ‘‘As for your own case, which you have not spoken of 
to me, I shall not forget you.” Schurz went on to say: “‘Others 
tell me that he himself has spoken of sending me to Sar- 
dinia.”’2® Greeley and Senator Charles Sumner both supported 

* Marsh to Francis Lieber, June 3, 1859. Marsh, Life and Letters, I, 409. 

* Marsh to Charles Norton [n.d.]. Marsh, Life and Letters, I, 420. 

*" Marsh, Life and Letters, I, 427-428. 

* Carl Schurz, Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers (New York, 


1913), I, 167. 
” Tbid., I, 180. 
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him for the position.*® On March 13, 1861, he confided to Mrs. 
Schurz, “Lincoln desires that I shall go to Sardinia, and has 
definitely promised me a mission of the first class.’’ #4 

Meanwhile, on December 17, 1860, Bertinatti had in- 
formed Cavour that Schurz would probably be the nominee 
and suggested that the appointment would be considered hos- 
tile to Austria because Schurz was a political exile.** In reality 
there was considerable opposition to Schurz’s possible ap- 

ointment. The Prussian minister at Washington protested 
P § on 
against it in the name of his government. Several American 
officials opposed the appointment of naturalized citizens to 
diplomatic posts. Secretary of State William H. Seward 
thought it unwise to send a former revolutionist as an ac- 
credited diplomat to a monarchical court.** A number of 
Italians in New York City sent letters of protests to Seward, 
opposing the choice of Schurz on the ground that he was “‘a 
revolutionary, a Socialist and a follower of Mazzini.”’** 

Ironically, Bertinatti himself was something of a revolu- 
tionary. He had gone into hiding to escape arrest in 1833 when 
his closest friend, Vincenzo Gioberti, was imprisoned. Later 
he had followed Gioberti into exile in France and Belgium, 
where he had remained until the author of Del primato 
morale e civile degl’Italiani had become prime minister of 
Sardinia’s King Carlo Alberto in 1848. At that time Gioberti 
had made it possible for his intimate to begin a diplomatic 

* Chester V. Easum, The Americanization of Carl Schurz (Chicago, 1929), 
327-328. 

* Claude M. Fuess, Carl Schurz, Reformer (New York, 1932), 82. 

™ Bertinatti to Cavour, LXIV, Dec. 17, 1860. 

%Fuess, Schurz, 82. Seward was much interested in Italian affairs. The 
Feb. 5, 1860, dispatch (XLIX) from Bertinatti to Dabormida reports that 
Seward, then a Senator from New York, and Senator Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts had returned from Europe and that the two Republicans “ne cessent 
de parler avec les plus grande éloges” of Victor Emanuel and Cavour and the 
government of Sardinia. Bertinatti quoted Seward as saying to him at a recep- 
tion: “How fortunate you are! You have the best King in the world.” 

“ Bertinatti to Cavour, LX XI, March 16, 1861. All Bertinatti’s dispatches 
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career. Bertinatti served first at Brussels, scene of much of 
their mutual exile, then at Berne and Berlin, and in the 
foreign ministry at Turin; his career had survived both Gio- 
berti’s fall from power and Gioberti’s death. In 1855 Berti- 
natti had come to the United States as consul at New York 
and chargé d'affaires at Washington.*® 

Bertinatti acted cautiously. In old-world fashion, he hinted 
to Postmaster General Montgomery Blair that a nomination 
of Schurz could be accepted only ad referendum. He counted 
on Blair’s passing the word to Seward. But at a dinner in the 
Spanish legation he noted that it was generally believed 
Schurz would be “very acceptable at Turin.” Abandoning in- 
direct methods, Bertinatti hurried to the State Department 
the next morning (March 17, 1861) ‘“‘to put on the facts their 
real character’’: while the Sardinian government recognized 
the right of the President to nominate anyone he pleased, it 
asserted its own right to refuse to accept a persona non grata. 
Bertinatti, in short, informed Seward that he would have to 
refer a nomination of Schurz to his government. The con- 
versation came at a time when Seward was trying his strength 
in the new administration, when Seward also was holding the 
Confederate ‘“‘peace” commissioners at arm’s length, and when 
Lincoln was getting the Cabinet’s advice on the question of 
attempting to supply Fort Sumter. A few days later, Bertinatti 
informed Cavour of his belief that the conversation with 
Seward had strengthened the Secretary's opposition to 
Schurz.** Bertinatti may have been right. Lincoln nominated 
Marsh for the Sardinian post on the day after Bertinatti’s visit 


with Seward, and the appointment was ratified by the Senate 
on March 20.*7 


* Adolfo Colombo, ed., Lettere di Giuseppe Bertinatti a Vincenzo Gio- 
berti, 1834-1852, Vol. IV: Carteggi di Vincenzo Gioberti (Rome, 1937), Vii-xviii. 

* Bertinatti to Cavour, LX XII, March 21, 1861. 

* Lincoln continued to push for a comparable appointment for Schurz, 
who was backed also by Montgomery Blair and Salmon P. Chase. Seward 
yielded and on March 28 Schurz was called to the President’s office and in- 
formed of his nomination to be minister plenipotentiary to Madrid. Fuess 
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The Sardinian chargé revealed high enthusiasm when he 
sent the news to Cavour: 


This choice is a real tribute to the Government of the 
King in the wish that prompts it, in the opinion of the resi- 
dent diplomatic corps at Washington. Many periodicals, 
among them the [New York] Times and the Courrier [des 
Etats Unis] although of opposite parties, express the public 
opinion that the choice was a fortunate one, and I can add 
that the future full minister at Turin could have had the 
position at Paris or London if he had not preferred our 
Court and Italy, for which he and his wife, who I am told 


is a woman of great culture, have an old and well-reasoned 
love.38 


For the twenty-one years that remained of his life, Marsh 
was United States minister at the Court of Savoy. He died at 
Vallambrosa on July 23, 1883, and was buried in the Protes- 
tant cemetery at Rome. Although Bertinatti probably exag- 
gerated in saying that Marsh could have had London or Paris 
for the asking, he did not exaggerate Marsh’s love for Italy. 
Cavour was quoted as being pleased and as saying “that the 
U. S. had now sent to Italy a man who would make amends” 
for Daniel.*® 

Three days after Marsh’s nomination was approved, Berti- 
natti received from Cavour his promotion to resident min- 
ister. Naturally, he was pleased, although his rank still was 
below that to which Marsh had been appointed—minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary. Bertinatti was re- 
ceived officially by President Lincoln on March 27 to present 
his credentials and to express 
(Carl Schurz, 82-83) quotes Schurz’s gleeful letter to his wife: “This outcome 
is better than the Turin mission would have been.” Burlingame was nominated 
for Vienna, but Emperor Franz Joseph’s government refused to receive him. 


He was then sent to China; his mission to China made him a key figure in 
American diplomatic history. 
* Bertinatti to Cavour, LXXII, March 21, 1861. Translation by the author. 
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those sentiments of frank sympathy that never cease to 
exist between the two peoples, originating in the common 
forces that have presided over their common destinies as 
free and autonomous nations in modern history.*° 


Lincoln replied the next day—the same day on which General 
Winfield Scott advised him to evacuate Forts Sumter and 
Pickens. He congratulated Sardinia for its high rank among 
nations. In a first draft he used the phrase “has recently as- 
sumed,” but on the advice of Seward substituted the word 
“holds.” Bertinatti considered the amendment a compliment 
to his government.*! 

Important as was this event, it was a step taken in a politi- 
cal vacuum. It did not take into account that Sardinia had 
been holding most of the Italian peninsula for several months. 
The question of the United States’ attitude toward the situa- 
tion created in Southern Italy by Garibaldi had arisen shortly 
after the arrival of Victor Emanuel II at Naples. On Novem- 
ber 17, 1860, twenty-one days after Garibaldi’s salute to “il Re 
d'Italia,” Joseph Chandler, the American minister resident at 
the court of the Two Sicilies, had closed his legation and had 
left Naples for Paris, to await instructions.*? A few days later, 
Daniel had written from Turin to Secretary of State Lewis 
Cass, ‘Many European nations refuse to give recognition of 
the Sardinian annexations so long as the Pope is at Rome and 
the king of the Two Sicilies at Gaeta.” ** About the same time, 
Bertinatti had gone to see Cass to report a ministerial circular 
from Turin which authorized Sardinian consuls abroad to 
take the Sicilian merchant marine under their protection as 
a result of Garibaldi’s achievements. Bertinatti had reported 
that his memorandum made a good impression. The Secretary 
of State had just received dispatches from Daniel at Turin 
and from John P. Stockton, the New Jersey lawyer who had 


“ The French text, of which this is a translation by the author, is attached 
to Bertinatti to Cavour, LX XIII, March 31, 1861. 

“ Bertinatti to Cavour, LX XIII, March 31, 1861. 

“ Marraro, Relations, II, 587-590. 

* Daniel to Cass, no. 178, Nov. 22, 1860. 
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succeeded Lewis Cass Jr., at Rome. The elder Cass had spoken 
to Bertinatti of those dispatches and of three points which 
were giving him concern. 

The first was the probable fate of the Pope. Although Cass 
spoke as a Protestant, he announced that he thought it would 
be a “deplorable decision” for Pius IX to leave Rome, that it 
would be the worst mistake made by a pope since the era of 
Charlemagne, and that Rome and some territory around 
it, with an access route, might well be left to the pontiff’s 
sovereignty. 

The second point was the political disagreement that had 
become apparent between Garibaldi and Cavour (who were 
not reconciled until May, 1861). Cass called the quarrel “bad 
taste” on Garibaldi’s part and expressed the opinion that 
Garibaldi should confine himself to purely military matters 
and leave general direction of affairs to Cavour, ‘““who had 
given brilliant proofs of his political ability.” Bertinatti re- 
marked that the conflict of opinion might really be less with 
Garibaldi, whom he called a humble man, than with his en- 
tourage; to this Cass replied with vivacity, “Well, if that is 
the case, he should, in the interests of his country, get rid of 
the impulsive men around him.” 

The third item in the discussion was what Bertinatti called 
the menace of the republican (Mazzinian) party in Italy. He 
said Cass expressed what the Sardinian envoy described as the 
opinion of “tous les hommes serieux et pratiques de l'Union,” 
who looked to the political unification of the peninsula under 
the scepter of Victor Emanuel and who feared the result of 
Mazzinian schemes.** 

Despite Cass’ warm interest in Italian affairs, the Buchanan 
administration had left its ministers at Rome and Turin with- 
out instructions in regard to the change in the status of the 
Two Sicilies. When it became apparent there would be civil 
war in the United States, Daniel abandoned his post, hurried 
back to Richmond, and resumed editorial control of the 


“ Bertinatti to Cavour, LX, Oct. 7, 1860. 
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Examiner, which became a leading voice in favor of Virginia's 
secession and later the leading anti-Jefferson Davis paper in 
the Confederate capital. For several days the legation at 
Turin was without staff. Then Romaine Dillon, who had been 
sent as secretary, arrived to become chargé d'affaires ad 
interim, but he too was without instructions. 

Not until the action of March 4, 1861 (on the same day as 
Lincoln’s inauguration), by which the National Parliament 
created a Kingdom of Italy, had been communicated to Berti- 
natti in a ministerial dispatch was the situation resolved. As 
soon as he received the message, Bertinatti informed Seward: 


It is an honor to be the organ of a communication so 
important and destined to fix a date forever memorable in 
the history of international relations, and the undersigned 
feels a particular satisfaction in transmitting it to the Hon. 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State of the United States, 
whose sentiments of sympathy for the re-establishment of 
Italy and for the King, unanimously accorded his title by 
the nation, have been well known.*5 


Because Seward already had a copy of the act and a copy 
of the Papal protest, furnished by Stockton, and knew that 
England had recognized the new title, he was able to reply on 
April 13, two days later: 


The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Chevalier 
Bertinatti’s note . . . announcing that His Majesty Victor 
Emanuel II in virtue of the law voted by the National 
Parliament, has assumed the title of King of Italy. 

The undersigned cannot doubt that the extended au- 
thority of His Majesty, so entirely in accord with the wishes 
of the Italian people, will be exercized with the modera- 
tion and wisdom for which he has ever been so conspicuous; 
and he trusts that His Majesty’s reign may be prosperous 
and happy to himself and acceptable to his subjects. 


“Translated from [Turin] Gazetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, May 28, 
1861. 
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The undersigned has the honor, in conclusion, to an- 
nounce to the Chevalier Bertinatti that Mr. Marsh, the 
newly appointed Envoy Extraordinary of the United States 
to Sardinia, has been accredited to His Majesty Victor 
Emanuel II as King of Italy.*® 


The same day Marsh was writing Seward from Burlington: 
“Unless there is some legal difficulty arising out of the form in 
which the nomination of the Minister was made and con- 
firmed, I should take it to be a matter of some importance 
that my letters of credence should be addressed to the King 
by that title, if not explanation.” 47 

On May g, Seward wrote to Marsh: 


I know that you will be welcome at Turin. Count 
Cavour, a true exponent of the sentiments of a generous 
sovereign, will be rejoiced to receive from this country a 
minister who will not manifest repugnance to the aspira- 
tions of the Italian people for Liberty and Unity. The 
Government of the United States practices non-interven- 
tion in all countries and in the controversies between them. 
You are at liberty, however, and indeed are especially 
charged to assure His Majesty that he is held in high con- 
sideration by the President and the People of the United 
States. You will further assure him that it is a sense of 
satisfaction to this Government that Italy seems to be more 
prosperous and happy under his Government, although 
enjoying only short respites from revolutionary struggles 
for independence, than it has been in many periods gone 
by when despotism shielded that classic region from turbu- 
lence and civil commotion. 

You will learn from observation that Government, even 
when its counsels are inspired by patriotism and humanity, 
has its trials and embarrassments, as well in Italy as else- 
where. How to save the country froin the selfish ambitions 
of dangerous neighbors on either hand; how to reconcile 
the natural passion for freedom with the profound national 
admiration for ecclesiastical authority; how to harmonize 
the lassitude of society in the Mediterranean provinces with 


“See Marraro, American Opinion, 299. 
“ Marsh to William H. Seward, no. 1, April 13, 1861. 
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the vigor that prevails in the Appennines, and how to con- 
duct affairs with such moderation as to win the confidence 
of the conservative interests and yet not lose the necessary 
support of the propagandists of freedom, are tasks witnessed 
there which will convince the American statesmen that 
even in that country the establishment and maintenance 
of free government is attended by difficulties as formidable 
as those which sometimes produce political despondency 
in our own.*8 


It was in connection with the “turbulence and civil com- 
motion” of Seward’s own country that the next step was taken. 
On May 22, in sending to the Italian government a proclama- 
tion of blockade in the secessionist states, Dillon for the first 
time addressed Count Cavour as minister of foreign affairs of 
His Majesty the King of Italy. Five days later he presented 
to Cavour letters accrediting him as secretary of legation and 
chargé d'affaires ad interim of the United States ‘near the 
Government of the Kingdom of Italy.”*® On June 4, Dillon 
was presented to the King for an audience of 20 minutes and 


then given a position at the Court Ball with the ministers 
plenipotentiary, instead of after the ministers resident, the 
regular position of a chargé.®° 

Marsh arrived at Turin on June 7, the day of Cavour’s 
death. After the obsequies, he was received by King Victor 
Emanuel—the first diplomat accredited to the first King of 
Italy. 


“Seward to Marsh, no. 3, Washington, May 9g, 1861. Seward was unjustly 
harsh in his implication in the second sentence quoted that Daniel had mani 
fested “repugnance to the aspirations of the Italian people.” The “garlic” letter 
had manifested repugnance toward the Sardinian nobility. Some of Daniel's 
dispatches, particularly no. 58 of Nov. 27, 1856, had criticized Mazzini in strong 
terms. But Daniel was indeed rather sympathetic with what Cavour was trying 
to do and often praised the Sardinian premier in his dispatches. Seward's bitter- 
ness was, of course, partly partisan and was increased by the fact that Daniel 
had returned to America, resumed the editorship of the Richmond Daily 
Examiner and made it an important force in swinging Virginia to the secession- 
ist side; this helped Seward to feel Daniel was repugnant to “Liberty and 
Unity.” 

“ [Turin] Gazetta Ufficiale, May 28, 1861. 

© Romaine Dillon to Seward, without number, June 10, 1861. 

= Marsh to Seward, no. 3, June 26, 1861. 
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The Life of Admiral Christopher Columbus by His Son Ferdinand. 
Translated and annotated by Benjamin Keen. (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1959. Pp. xxxii, 316. Illustrations, notes, index. 
$7.50.) 

Ferdinand Columbus, or Fernando Colén (1488-1539), was the second 
and the illegitimate son of the discoverer of America. He was born of a 
liaison between the widowed Christopher Columbus and a young woman 
of Cordoba, Beatriz Enriquez de Harana, of shady reputation. Fernando, 
after accompanying his father on the latter's fourth voyage to the New 
World in 1503-04, became a man of letters, an avid collector of books, 
and the founder of the Biblioteca Colombina in Seville. At his death he 
left a biography of the Admiral in Spanish manuscript. This original 
version vanished long ago, but not before it had been rendered into 
Italian and published in Venice in 1571 under a title of great length, 
usually abbreviated to Le historie della vita e dei fatti di Cristoforo 
Colombo. It is from this Italian edition, the oldest version of the work 
now surviving, that Keen makes his translation. 

The importance of Fernando's work is now unquestioned. Without it 
we would know next to nothing of the youth of Christopher Columbus, 
for the account given of the Admiral’s early life by Las Casas in Historia 
de las Indias rests entirely upon the lost Spanish manuscript of Fernando. 
Concerning his father’s later career, Fernando furnishes many details 
not found in the work of any historian who later wrote independently of 
him. Without Fernando, a modern attempt to construct a biography of 
the Admiral would be for much of his career as sketchy as that of an 
antediluvian patriarch. 

Yet Fernando was often inaccurate when reconstructing his father’s 
life prior to his own birth. There are apparently two reasons for the 
humerous misstatements. One is sheer ignorance—how many offspring 
can trace with total accuracy the early lives of their deceased parents? 
The other is that Fernando, for reasons both of family pride and legal 
expediency, was anxious to display his father as a man of rank and learn- 
ing who had studied at the University of Pavia and had served various 
princes as an admiral before coming to reside in the Iberian Peninsula. 
Such accomplishments were wholly fictitious, and we cannot quite tell 
whether Fernando imagined them or was misinformed by his parent 
before the latter’s death. Imagination probably accounted for some of 
the errors, but the senior Columbus did once say, “I am not the first 
admiral of my family’; a statement that we have every reason to consider 
false. 
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The errors of Fernando regarding his father have led some nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century scholars to consider his work a forgery concocted 
by someone else. But bizarre theories regarding the Columbus problem 
seem to have had their day, and all responsible opinion now holds that 
Fernando is the author of the book bearing his name. 

Dr. Keen's is the second English translation of this work. The first, 
published over two hundred years ago, is inaccurate and almost useless 
for the purposes of present-day scholarship. Keen’s translation, checked 
with portions of the Italian text, seems exceptionally accurate to the 
present reviewer, although specialists in the field may continue to pay 
chief attention to the Italian version. In addition to his translation of 
the text, accompanied by footnotes wherever necessary, Keen furnishes 
a brief, though helpful, introduction, in which he surveys the history of 
Fernando's book and offers some personal appraisal of the author. 


University of Illinois Charles E. Nowell 


The Italian Socialist Movement. I: Origins (1860-1882). By Richard 
Hostetter. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1958. Pp. xii, 444. 
Index. $6.50.) 


Anyone with a minimum knowledge of the enormous complexity of 
the structure of Italian socialism or a familiarity with the vastness of the 
bibliography or an understanding of the emotionalism coloring the issues 
at every turn cannot help but shudder at the thought of plunging into 


this literary Babel. Yet Dr. Hostetter has set himself the task of construct 
ing a history of Italian socialism from its nineteenth-century beginnings 
to the present and to produce it in three volumes. With the first volume 
at hand, the evidence is overwhelming that the author has succeeded 
and succeeded very well in hammering out a sound, objective, and truly 
enlightening study of the origins of Italian socialism. A painstaking 
examination of the significant published material supplemented by care- 
ful research in the available documentary collections and newspaper files 
produced the data necessary for the history. 

As the story unfolds, the reader finds himself examining the roles of 
the precursors of modern socialism in Italy as well as the primitive labor 
societies in which the seeds of socialism were to flourish. The next phase 
in the development was the emergence of the “leader” in the figures of 
Mazzini and Bakunin. As socialism in Italy began to take form, the 
stresses and strains between principles and priorities within the move- 
ment burst into the open. Logically the next step is an examination of 
Italian socialism vis-a-vis socialism on the international scene, bringing 
into focus the role of the “foreigner” in Italy. In the early eighteen- 
seventies, during the adolescence of Italian socialism, the movement 
veered sharply toward anarchism, and for a few short years the flowering 
of anarcho-socialism appeared to stamp Italian socialism with its own 
peculiar format. The last phase in the evolution of Italian socialism dur- 
ing this formative period was the transference of socialism from the 
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congress, the council, and the cafe to the field of action. The next few 
years were marked by demonstrations—near-insurrections led by anarcho- 
socialists—which precipitated governmental intervention and public trials 
of the radical leaders. As the crisis between the government and the 
anarcho-socialists mounted, so did the crisis caused by the deadly stress 
of the warp against the woof of the fabric of socialism. The end result 
was the defeat of anarchist principles and the emergence of socialism in 
a new cloak and on a new basis. 

There is room for differences of opinion in the matter of detail, and 
one might very well take issue with the author on the degree of impor- 
tance attached to this individual or to that event. But there is no question 
that the basic structure of the story is fundamentally very sound. 

Of the rash of books on Italy and things Italian that have reached 
the bookseller’s shelves in recent years, the majority deserve less than 
passing mention, some deserve faint praise, and only the rare few merit 
the plaudits of the reader. In the opinion of this reviewer, Dr. Hostetter’s 
splendid volume deserves a place among the “rare few” of the post-war 
Italian studies. This is not a book for light bedtime reading: it is serious, 
complex, and designed for the historian and the political scientist, who, 
if willing to devote the time necessary for thorough examination and 
reflection, will find the effort richly rewarding. 


University of Mississippi George A. Carbone 


Farmer and Farm Labor in the Soviet Zone of Germany. By Frieda 


Wunderlich. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1958. Pp. 162. Notes, bibli- 
ography, index. $4.00.) 


This small volume, in three sections, describes the situation in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. The first one deals with the farmer, the second 
one with farm workers, and the third one, the Appendices, explains the 
political development, the socialization of industry, the wholesale and 
retail trade of the Soviet zone. 

The central theme of the study reveals how Communist totalitarian- 
ism was super-imposed upon Nazi authoritarianism and how this fusion, 
with the latter predominating, affected the population. 

The first section sketches the confiscation by the new authorities of 
the Junker estates and many of the peasant proprietorships and then de- 
scribes their reorganization into collectives and state farms according to 
Moscow directives. By January, 1949, more than eleven thousand Junkers 
and peasants had lost their holdings, most of them without reimburse- 
ment. These were distributed among 544,079 people, most of whom had 
been landless peasants or industrial workers. 

The lot of the dispossessed, as well as of the beneficiaries, the author 
reveals, has been melancholy to the point of tragedy. In her description 
of conditions she monotonously compounds Soviet blunder and stupidity 
with error and ignorance. So emphatically does she marshal evidence of 
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corruption and incompetence of the Soviet administration that she 
almost over-persuades. If what she writes is a faithful portrayal of the 
situation beyond the Oder, then Communism has made excellent progress 
in digging its own grave. There is almost no reference to the former agri- 
cultural laborers’ gratification over becoming landowners. East Germany's 
impoverishment is contrasted to the affluence of the Western Zones, but 
with no mention of the latters’ assistance from the United States. 

The second section gives a detailed account of the condition under 
which the farm laborers work. Almost all of these—416,937—belong to the 
Free German Trade Union Federation. This organization exists, the 
author indicates, not to protect the members of the union, but to promote 
the policies of the Communist Party among the members very much as 
labor unions in Russia function. Farm laborers are protected and con- 
trolled by a comprehensive social security system in which the Communist 
Party can hold out the carrot and apply the stick. Women, the study 
reveals, are encouraged to enter employment so as to increase produc- 
tivity. Parents are thus induced to turn their children over to nurseries 
and kindergartens for Communist indoctrination. 

The appendices contain data on the framework of government, 
political parties, and administrative powers. They also explain the opera- 
tion of domestic and foreign commerce. 

The author's chief sources are the newspapers of both the Soviet and 
the Allied zones, reports of exiles from the East, and official publications 
of bureaus and government offices. 

Alvin Johnson has written an appreciative foreword. 


Purdue University Victor L. Albjerg 


Exeter, 1540-1640: The Growth of an English County Town. By Wal- 
lace T. MacCaffrey. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 311. 
Maps, appendix, bibliographical essay, bibliography, index. $5.50.) 


Professor MacCaffrey traces the development of one of the more im- 
portant English towns under the later Tudors and earlier Stuarts. He 
has been fortunate in having a remarkably complete group of civic 
records and the writings of the remarkable sixteenth-century Exeter 
antiquary, John Hooker, from which to work. To these he has brought 
his own intimate knowledge, both of the present-day city and of the 
period which he treats. From this combination much might be expected. 

Much is indeed given. The historian’s spotlight is here focused pri- 
marily upon the small group of wealthy merchants who make up the 
civic oligarchy: who contrived to administer the city through a self- 
perpetuating and virtually omnicompetent council of twenty-four; who 
provided the basis for the city’s economic life through their trading 
activities; who possessed most of the property—for in 1524-25 a mere 
three per cent of the assessable population owned half the assessed valua- 
tion, while another sixteen per cent had an additional thirty-eight per 
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cent. Since members of this small governing class were naturally inter- 
ested primarily in trade, it is not surprising to find that the outstanding 
civic events of the period were the construction of the Exe Haven, a 
cursedly expensive and unmanageable channel designed to open the 
River Exe to navigation as far as the city, and the chartering of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers of Exeter, which after the bitterest 
civic controversy of the century secured a monopoly on the vital export 
trade and on the wholesale distribution of imports. The civic oligarchy 
made itself felt even in education and religion, for the merchants, con- 
genitally unable to get along with the bishop and the cathedral chapter, 
founded early in the seventeenth century a free grammar school and civic 
lectureships in religion, both independent of clerical control. 

Interesting as all this is, however, this reviewer put down the book 
oddly disappointed. Somehow the city has failed to come to life: it has 
been dissected, analyzed, put back together in a chapter entitled “Syn- 
thesis,” and yet it does not live. Partly this is for lack of drama. We are 
told disappointingly little about what many Tudor Exonians must have 
regarded as the most exciting experience of their lives, the city’s month- 
long siege at the hands of the Western rebels protesting the 1549 Prayer 
Book and Act of Uniformity. Partly, too (though the book is studded 
with names), we hear little about the great men themselves. Of Bishop 
Veysey and his misappropriation of diocesan funds enough has perhaps 
been written elsewhere, and Coverdale is well known for his translations. 
But what of their successors Turberville and Alley, Woolton, Cotton, 
Cary, and Hall? Professor MacCaffrey’s concluding chapter, with its talk 
of merchant families and their intermarriages, holds out the tantalizing 
hope that we are about to get real biographical sketches of such magnates 
as William Hurst or the Periams, but their skeletons are never fleshed 
out. We do hear some homely details about city life, for instance that 
the town waifs sang every day in the streets and that the city gave them 
their instruments and a yearly wage, but we are left longing to know 
how many musicians there were, what they played, and how much they 
were paid. Although Professor MacCaffrey doubtless has his reaon for 
his omissions—lack of materials or of space probably chief among them— 
this reviewer cannot help feeling that his appetite has been whetted but 
not satisfied. 

But our desire for what Professor MacCaffrey has not given us must 
not blot out our gratitude for what he has. His book breaks new ground 
in the study of Tudor local history. Of comparable works only Dr. Hos- 
kins’s inquiries at Leicester and perhaps J. F. W. Hill's Tudor and Stuart 
Lincoln, a less analytical though in some ways a more interesting book, 
need be mentioned. Since comparisons of the wealth, class-structure, 
government, and finance of Tudor and Stuart cities will be of great 
interest, one hopes that Exeter, 1540-1640 will be followed by many more 
books of its kind. 


The University of Texas Stanford E. Lehmberg 
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The Harington Family. By lan Grimble. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1958. Pp. 255. Illustrations, notes, index. $6.50.) 


An antiquarian during the reign of James II stated that the following 
list of descendants were sprung from the great-grandfather of James 
Harrington, author of Oceana: eight dukes, three marquises, seventy 
earls, twenty-seven viscounts, and thirty-six barons. Although the con- 
tributions of the Harington family (spelled with one “‘r” except as above) 
after 1700 have been “undistinctive” according to Mr. Grimble, prior to 
that time its contributions at numerous crises in English history had been 
considerable. One of the Haringtons carried Henry V’s standard at Agin- 
court; another died fighting for Richard III at Bosworth Field; another 
was with Charles I on the scaffold; and another was President of the 
Council of State under Oliver Cromwell. 

This account of the Haringtons is family biography at its best, com- 
paring most favorably with the high standard of A. L. Rowse’s recent 
two-volume history of the Churchills. Mr. Grimble eschews for his central 
theme the current controversy—in which the Haringtons have been cited 
as evidence—between R. H. Tawney and Hugh Trevor-Roper over the 
“rising” or “declining” gentry from 1540-1640. Nor does he stress the 
importance of Harington family connections in the composition of Parli- 
ament as set forth by Sir John Neale for the Elizabethan reign and D. 
Brunton and D. H. Pennington for the 1640's. 

Instead, the author suggests that the members of the Harington 
family were important as “eloquent apologists” for the intellectual 
change that took place between “the age of Elizabeth and that of the 
saints.” Mr. Grimble notes the skeptical frame of mind during the late 
Tudor period in which ancient beliefs were questioned and new patterns 
of behavior were accepted unencumbered by old rules of conduct. “And 
all the while, beneath the surface, a new religious movement will be 
gathering strength, until it gains the power to impose upon emancipated 
(or licentious) man moral rules more exacting than those they had 
abandoned.” 

The best Harington representative of the old “emancipated” order 
was Elizabeth’s godson, Sir John of Exston, whose wit appears to have 
been something of an inspiration to Mr. Grimble. Disciple of Rabelais, 
translator of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and also the inventor of the 
water closet, Sir John receives the largest and most sympathetic treat- 
ment in the book—even more than his cousin, James of Sapcote, the 
famous proponent of republican government. Representing the new 
religious order is Sir John’s puritan son—the complete opposite of his 
father, especially from the author’s viewpoint—who stood at “‘the in- 
tolerant center where the bitter sects competed in their claims to be the 
mouthpiece of their terrible god.” 

The differences between the two periods may be noted in the contrast 
between the notebooks of Sir John of Exston, filled with witty epigrams, 
and the diary of his son, filled with minutiae on the “bickerings between 
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Presbyterians and Independents.” Or again, it may be seen in the manu- 
scripts of poems by Wyatt, Surrey, and Rochford, set down by Sir John’s 
father and later desecrated by Sir John’s son. And lastly, it may be seen 
in the fate of the golden font which Queen Elizabeth gave to her godson 
at his baptism; it was almost certainly melted down for plate in order to 
finance the parliamentary forces. 

By the eve of the Restoration two Haringtons were closely identified 
with the anti-royalist cause: Sir James of Swakeleys, who had sat in trial 
of the king, and James of Sapcote, who had written a devastating attack 
on monarchy even though he had once been a close friend of Charles I. 
The Haringtons had joined the forces of change during the puritan 
revolution as they had done in the Wars of the Roses. In both instances 
the family’s fortunes were ruined. 


Indiana University Leo F. Solt 


Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. By Roland Oliver. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 368. Illustrations, index. $6.75.) 


“He’s witty and he’s wise, and a terror for his size,” it was aptly said 
of Sir Harry Johnston, British colonial administrator, explorer, soldier, 
diplomat, naturalist, painter, linguist, and author of forty volumes. 
Roland Oliver's valuable biography portrays a remarkable man of Vic- 
torian middle class origins who studied painting but had no university 
training. Small in stature, Johnston compensated with his imagination, 
ambition, and showmanship. Brilliant and versatile, he was inclined to 
exhibitionism in his early career; as a young man he abandoned Christi- 
anity and liked to advertise his views. 

Oliver not only writes well, but his wide historical knowledge of the 
partition of Africa enables him to weave the facts of Johnston's life into 
the history of his times in a way which gives both more meaning. John- 
ston’s path crossed those of many outstanding figures in the imperialist 
scramble for Africa. After a painting trip in Tunisia in 1879-1880, he 
went to Angola in 1882 on a hunting expedition and then proceeded 
alone to the Congo where he became Stanley's friend. His colorful writ- 
ings and drawings attracted attention in England where he returned in 
1884 to pay his first visit to the Foreign Office. After a scientific expedi- 
tion to Mt. Kilimanjaro the same year, he entered the British consular 
service in 1885. He spent the next sixteen years successively as Vice- 
Consul in the Oil Rivers and the Cameroons, Consul in Mozambique, 
Commissioner in British Central Africa, Consul General in Tunis, and 
special Commissioner in Uganda, where he negotiated the notable Bu- 
ganda Agreement of 1goo. Returning to England in 1901, he retired at 
the age of forty-three, unable to return to the tropics because of six bouts 
with blackwater fever and disappointed because the Government would 
not reward him with a good post in a temperate climate. His last twenty- 
six years were an anti-climax during which he lost two elections for a 
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parliamentary seat and failed in two business enterprises in Liberia. 
Although he wrote prodigiously until his seventieth year, he died almost 
in obscurity in 1927. 

In addition to Sir Harry’s diary and his many books and articles, 
Oliver has used extensively and to good advantage the archives of the 
African Department of the Foreign Office. Of particular value are his 
careful analyses of Johnston’s relations with Lord Salisbury and with 
Cecil Rhodes. When Johnston’s imperious behavior went too far, Salis- 
bury pulled in the reins, but he recognized the genius of his proconsul 
and consequently allowed him unusual freedom. Other fascinating pages 
describe Johnston's far-sighted vision of Africa’s future, including his 
November 13, 1886, despatch to the Foreign Office enclosing a map show- 
ing how the whole of the continent should be divided. Oliver also gives 
a vivid picture of Johnston’s first meeting with Rhodes, an all night talk 
in which Johnston gave Rhodes his Cape to Cairo idea. Rhodes re- 
sponded with a check for £2000 for Johnston's forthcoming treaty- 
making expedition to Nyasaland. 

The value of Oliver’s splendid biography is enhanced by thirty-four 
photographs, drawings, and maps, many of which are Sir Harry's work. 


School of Advanced International Studies Vernon McKay 
of The Johns Hopkins University 


Labour and Politics, 1900-1906: A History of the Labour Representation 
Committee. By Frank Bealey and Henry Pelling. (London: Macmillan, 
1958. Pp. xi, 313. Appendices, index. $7.00.) 


This is a detailed, painstaking account of the British Labour Party's 
first six years—the period of the Labour Representation Committee—to 
set beside Philip Poirier’s recent study, The Advent of the British Labour 
Party. A sequel to Mr. Pelling’s Origins of the Labour Party, this book 
traces the intricate developments in the constituencies, at the L.R.C.’s 
improvised headquarters in Ramsay MacDonald’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
flat, and between the L.R.C. and Liberal party headquarters, which to- 
gether constitute a unique episode in British political history: the con- 
scious creation of a new political party. That it was unprecedented 
helps to explain why very few at the time fully realized what was happen- 
ing. The authors aptly quote the Fabian, Edward Pease, who was an- 
noyed by MacDonald’s attempt to make the infant L.R.C. look as much 
like a full fledged political party as possible: It was, said Pease, “‘a Group” 
—nothing more. Indeed this was the prevailing impression.. Had it been 
otherwise, MacDonald could not so easily have negotiated the secret 
arrangement with Herbert Gladstone, the Liberal Chief Whip, which 
opened the way to Labour's successes in the election of 1906. 

The authors have used an impressive variety of sources, including the 
correspondence files of the L.R.C.—never before made available to 
scholars. Their command of these materials is admirable. For example, 
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they describe very fully the Taff Vale episode, and they also make clear 
the importance of several other judicial decisions tending in the same 
direction. And all of these actions are, in turn, related to the fear, then 
widespread, of an employers’ counter-offensive against the unions. (The 
author of America and the British Left does not forget the nervousness 
then current among British Labour lest trustification, American style, 
be spreading to Britain.) There is also a valuable analysis of religious 
Nonconformity as an influence on nineteenth-century politics—not a 
new point, to be sure, but seldom buttressed with carefully handled 
statistics, as it is here. 

The book is not, for the most part, easy reading. It is perhaps too 
impersonal, notwithstanding the vast number of proper names that it 
contains. Only occasionally, as in their comments on the diversity of 
spoken accents among the L.R.C. contingent in the pre-1906 Parliament, 
do the authors allow themselves a touch of color. Even a reader tolerably 
well acquainted with the general field under investigation may find him- 
self immersed in a sea of unfamiliar organizations and persons. As 
compensation, he will learn, for example, that the United Textile Factory 
Workers Association supported the Irish Nationalists on ‘‘a clause con- 
cerned with the inspection of convent laundries” (p. 100). Such informa- 
tion should leave him satisfied that very few stones have been left 
unturned in this particular patch of political ground. 

In their lucid summarizing chapter, Messrs. Pelling and Bealey give 
full marks to MacDonald as the chief architect of the Labour Party in 
this period. They remind anyone tempted to see seeds of the 1931 “be- 
trayal” in his negotiations with Gladstone that Keir Hardie, the in- 
corruptible, knew and approved of the arrangements from the start. 


Stanford University Richard W. Lyman 


Nineteen Thirty-One: A Political Crisis. By Reginald Bassett. (London: 
Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xvi, 464. Appendices, index. $9.50.) 


The crisis which terminated the second Labour Government in 1931 
was one of the turning points in modern British history. When Ramsay 
MacDonald broke with the Labour Party and became Prime Minister 
in a National Government, there was such bitterness on all sides that it 
has since been difficult to assess what happened free of a dense fog of 
myth and recrimination. It is the great virtue of Bassett’s study that he 
sweeps away so many of the myths which have passed for fact for a 
quarter of a century. It is an equally great fault that he has been unable 
to do so without substituting his own pedantic recriminations against 
those whose inaccuracies he exposes. 

The best part of this long and exhaustively detailed account is its 
conclusion. Bassett is convincing when he denies that a “bankers’ ramp” 
forced the Labour Government to the wall by insisting on economies 
which most of them opposed. He is even more persuasive in his rebuttal 
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of the thesis that MacDonald had been preparing for months to abandon 
his party in order to form an all-party coalition. That MacDonald be- 
trayed Labour as a result of self-seeking vanity can no longer be seriously 
maintained. Whether his judgment was clear-sighted and sacrificial, as 
Bassett maintains, or muddled and panic-stricken is, however, still a very 
open question. Many observers, for example, would argue that the bank- 
ruptcy of MacDonald’s policy is demonstrated by the sad record of a 
National Government which, called in to save the nation in 1931, ex- 
tended its tenure through the years of disaster that followed until it was 
forced to give way to another kind of National Government in 1940. 

In making his case, however valid it is, Bassett is certain to irritate 
his reader. Chapter after chapter and a series of tiresome appendices are 
devoted to correcting every misstatement and misinterpretation that 
appears in the record. Following the script of his Democracy and Foreign 
Policy, which dealt with the Manchurian crisis of 1931-32, he has proved 
with ponderous evidence what most of us have known all along—that 
most politicians, like most other people, recollect what is most convenient 
for them to remember and that historians can go wrong when they rely 
on these recollections. He has unquestionably set straight the chronology 
of the August crisis and the October election. But in doing so he has 
left the impression that all the key Labour figures in the story, except 
for MacDonald and his supporters, were knaves and that all subsequent 
commentators, including some distinguished historians, were fools. The 
niggling tone of this volume is neither attractive nor necessary. It is a 
pity that so careful a work of scholarship should be so marred by what 
the reader can only interpret as a mistaken compulsion to make it a 
lawyer's brief. 


Rutgers University Henry R. Winkler 


The Revolutionary Journal of Baron Ludwig Von Closen, 1780-1783. 
Translated and edited by Evelyn M. Acomb. (Chapel Hill: Published 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xxxvi, 392. Introduction, illustra- 
tions, biographical directory, bibliographical notice, index. $7.50.) 


The French expeditionary force that reached Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1780 is famous for its contribution to the war effort. But of 
special interest to the historical profession are the inquisitive young 
officers who, diaries in hand, swarmed ashore and headed for the hinter- 
land to record their observations. Today one finds in print the Travels 
or Journals of over twenty-five of these French officers, the most notable 
being those of Chastellux, Deux-Ponts and de Warville. Now we have 
an addition to the shelf. Virtually unknown and ignored for years, the 
Journal of Von Closen (an aide to General Rochambeau) has found an 
editor and publisher. 

This work is a valuable addition. One attribute in particular stands 
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out. Von Closen had a tremendous range of interest and so produces 
choice tidbits for a wide variety of researchers. Historians of religion will 
fare best thanks to the intriguing insights on Quaker meetings. For 
historians of science and navigation there are delightful shipboard scenes 
in which officers fumble with their sextants and astrolabes. Medical stu- 
dents will perk up at the description of life-size wax figures in Dr. 
Chovet’s museum: “The woman, who is eight months pregnant, has her 
stomach exposed, and in it one sees a child in its natural position with 
the umbilical cord twice wrapped around its neck.” Students of flora and 
fauna will fare as well, and town historical societies along the French 
line of march from Newport to Yorktown should be alerted. For example, 
the Kent (Connecticut) Historical Society which knows that Washington 
passed through that place via Bull’s Bridge can now learn that the 
General’s horse caught a hoof in the planking, broke a leg, and had to 
be disposed of by a farmer. 

While Von Closen produces a richer variety of details than do his 
fellow diarists, his principal conclusions on social life are hardly new or 
surprising. Like Chastellux and the rest, he finds American women 
charming but marred by poor teeth. His inkeepers are avaricious, the 
roads deplorable, the countryside prosperous, and the men unmannerly 
but brave. 

Military historians, far from being informed, may wish to straighten 
out Von Closen, who after all, lacked access to the military papers of 
Clinton, Cornwallis et al. and so was as confused as any modern G.I. at 
the rumors of this and the garbled versions of that. Contrary to the dust 
jacket, his account of the troops at Yorktown is hardly ‘‘a full one.” It is, 
however, something more. It is a remarkably true picture of the way war 
looks to the individual soldier: a confused glimpse of ships or regiments 
on the move (Where are they going? What does this mean?) and an 
enlarged view of the trivia so crucial, heroic, or tragic to the Von Closens 
of all wars. Galloping towards safety in a hail of bullets, he fails to bend 
low enough for an oak branch and so loses his hat. Instinctively he dis- 
mounts, runs back for the hat, and resumes his flight only after its 
recovery. 

The editor of this volume, Professor Acomb, has given us a true labor 
of love. The footnotes comprise a history of the Revolution in themselves. 
Scarcely a comment of Von Closen escapes scrutiny and clarification. If 
Von Closen notes a sail on the horizon, we learn in a footnote the history 
of the ship’s voyage. Indeed so accustomed does the reader become to 
the editor’s assistance that were Von Closen to observe a flight of ducks, 
the eye would drop to the footnotes expecting to learn that they were 
twenty-seven mallards out of the Bay of Fundy who ultimately reached 
Tampa Bay on December 10. Seriously, Editor Acomb has solved many 
difficult problems, and readers can be grateful for a valuable and de- 
voted piece of work. 


Middlebury College Charles S. Grant 
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Red River Campaign: Politics and Cotton in the Civil War. By Ludwell 
H. Johnson. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. 317. Maps, 
bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


In March of 1864, seven weeks before the Union authorities launched 
their massive “win the war” offensives against the Confederate armies in 
Virginia and Georgia, they inaugurated the Red River campaign. The 
seeds from which that operation germinated, as Professor Ludwell H. 
Johnson ably demonstrates, had been planted some time before. Among 
these seeds were the desires of the New Englanders, who had backed the 
Emigrant Aid Society, to plant a free-soil cotton growing colony in 
Texas. By the fall of 1862 the cotton famine had grown so acute in the 
North that many northeastern textile mills had been forced to close. It 
was confidently believed by many individuals that if Texas could be 
occupied, the cotton shortage would be alleviated. An influential refugee, 
Andrew J. Hamilton, had reached Washington in the autumn of 186s. 
He filled the politicians’ ears with tales of the woes which had befallen 
his fellow Unionists who had been unable to escape from Texas. Finally, 
there was the problem of French intervention in Mexico. Perhaps the 
Union leaders felt that if the United States flag were shown near the Rio 
Grande this could be discouraged. 

As a direct result of these diverse factors, an expeditionary force, 
commanded by Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, sailed from New 
York on December 3, 1862. Its mission was to carry the war into Texas. 
Other events, however, were to intervene, and many months were to 
pass before a major Union offensive would be launched against the 
Confederate forces holding the Trans-Mississippi. 

The recent elections had gone heavily against the Republicans in 
the “Old Northwest.” In hopes of rallying support for the government 
in this vital area, the Union authorities wisely decided to give the cam- 
paign to drive the Rebels from their strongholds on the Mississippi the 
highest priority. Banks’ expeditionary force would cooperate with the 
forces led by Major General Ulysses S. Grant in accomplishing that ob- 
jective. With the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson in July of 1863, the 
campaign to open the Mississippi was brought to a successful conclusion. 

It was not until eight months later, however, that Banks was given 
the green light to proceed with his invasion of Texas. By this time many 
of the reasons originally advanced for the occupation of Texas were no 
longer valid. But a new ally in the person of Major General Henry W. 
Halleck had been found. Halleck even secured Grant’s consent to detach 
some ten thousand men, commanded by Brigadier General Andrew J. 
Smith, from Major General William T. Sherman's army and to send 
them to cooperate with Banks with the understanding that Banks 
would return them in time to participate in Sherman’s pending Georgia 
campaign. 

As it matured, the Union master plan for the Red River Campaign 
called for a converging attack on the Confederate forces defending the 
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Trans-Mississippi. An amphibious force (the army commanded by Banks; 
the navy, by Rear Admiral David D. Porter) would move up the Red 
River toward Shreveport. A second Federal force, led by Major General 
Frederick Steele, would move on Shreveport from Little Rock. If all went 
according to plan, these two powerful columns would be able to deal 
with any combinations which the Confederate authorities might bring 
against them. 

War is a highly risky business, however, and the Union master plan 
which looked so good on paper failed completely. General Banks, who 
had received his military training in the New England textile mills and 
the halls of Congress, made a series of blunders. Furthermore the Con- 
federate official in charge of the Trans-Mississippi, General E. Kirby 
Smith, succeeded in concentrating an effective field army, led by Major 
General Richard Taylor, to oppose the Union invaders. 

There has long been a need for a definitive study of the Red River 
campaign. Professor Johnson’s well written and documented book has 
certainly filled this need. This campaign study is one of the best books 
dealing with the Civil War to appear in recent years. 


National Park Service Edwin C. Bearss 


E. L. Godkin and American Foreign Policy, 1865-1900. By William M. 
Armstrong. (New York: Bookman Associates, 1957. Pp. 268. Notes, bib- 
liography, index. $5.00.) 


Henry Adams once wrote of his friend E. L. Godkin that he “went on, 
as always, like Dr. Johnson, impatiently stamping his foot and following 
his interests, or his antipathies.” As editor of the weekly Nation from its 
first issue, and later also of the daily New York Evening Post, the Irish- 
born Godkin was for thirty-five years a provocative and influential force 
in American journalism. He won a reputation especially among young 
Brahmins in years when destructive criticism had targets galore in public 
affairs. He was what Hofstadter had labeled the Mugwump type of re- 
former; he had all the limitations of the species and several peculiarly 
his own. His “liberalism” was minor key, emphasizing the need for honest 
politicians, civil service reform, and low tariffs. He was skeptical of de- 
mocracy, deplored the crude West, and sympathized with the class con- 
sciousness of the Britain which he had left as a young man and to which he 
returned to die as an expatriate. Professor Armstrong, chairman of the 
department of history and political science at Washington College in 
Chestertown, Maryland, diligently has plowed through Godkin’s edi- 
torials on foreign policy and evaluated them in a thoughtful and neatly 
written monograph. 

One wonders if the subject is worth such full-scale treatment. Godkin 
had little to say that is of value today, and it is apparent from Arm- 
strong’s analysis that not much was of value when written. Godkin’s pet 
target was James G. Blaine, the Mugwump’s anti-Christ, but the de- 
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mands of the journalist’s trade and a generous personal stock of antipa- 
thies caused Godkin to express opinions—at least six to one censorious, 
according to Armstrong—on much diplomacy of the period besides 
Blaine’s. More than sufficieat evidence is presented to prove that Godkin's 
courageous and cogently expressed views were too often uninformed, per- 
verse, vacillating, and unsound. As an extreme example of misplaced 
Brahmin logic, Godkin at first opposed restricting Chinese immigrants 
because he felt they would provide farmers and urbanites with cheap 
domestic servants! 

Armstrong labors hard, but the perversities of his subject prevent him 
from shedding any new light on the diplomacy of the period. Because 
Godkin often dealt with the trivial and sometimes ignored the important, 
an analysis of his opinions dutifully must follow a labyrinthine lead 
which touches many subjects but never pursues any very far. Another 
problem is that valuable space must be given to text-bookish summaries 
so that the reader will understand what excited Godkin’s ire. 

To evaluate contemporary criticism in foreign policy, should the his- 
torian know what is being criticized from an intensive study of manu- 
script and archival sources? Such knowledge is too much to ask of a study 
evaluating Godkin’s perishable editorials over a thirty-five year span of 
American diplomacy, but the question is an important one. Besides his 
thorough tracking down of Godkin’s writings, Armstrong relies upon 
secondary accounts, selected printed sources, and a scattering of unpub- 
lished materials, none from archives. At times his lack of familiarity with 
sources in depth leads to dubious conclusions. Blaine’s policy towards the 
War of the Pacific, for example, was more than a mere continuation of 
Evarts’ as the secondary account relied upon maintains. No doubt God- 
kin would have opposed Blaine’s policy in any case, but he was right in 
pointing to the dangers of an excessively pro-Peruvian stand. Armstrong 
leaves the impression that Godkin was wrong. 

In justification of his subject Armstrong suggests that Godkin’s able 
pen “may have had a sobering effect” on an age which badly needed 
criticism, but he emphasizes quite properly in a concluding statement 
that Godkin’s narrow outlook failed to meet the increasingly complex 
problems of his day. Godkin’s inadequacies as a commentator on foreign 
affairs were excessive, but they were not unusual. Informed, responsible, 
and effective contemporary critics of foreign policy have been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in American history. 


Culver Military Academy Russell H. Bastert 


The Near East: A Modern History. By William Yale. The University of 
Michigan History of the Modern World. Edited by Allan Nevins and 
Howard Ehrmann. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. 
x, 486, xix. Maps, appendix, notes, suggested readings, index. $8.75.) 
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Professor Yale’s work recounts the development of the Near East 
from the early nineteenth century to the present. However, without 
preface or foreword to indicate the scope or purpose of the book, a genu- 
ine evaluation free from reserve is difficult. Two lines on page ii reveal 
that it is one of the first to appear in the projected fifteen-volume Uni- 
versity of Michigan Series on Modern History. An introductory chapter 
gives a sweeping and very stimulating analysis of the historical forces 
evolving in the Near East from pre-historic times to the medieval period. 
A second introduction condenses Ottoman Turkish history from the ap- 
pearance of Osman in the chronicles of Anatolia in 1300 to the sad state 
of his descendants at the close of the French Revolution. 

The serious chapters begin with the reign and reforms of Mahmud 
II and, in turn, discuss European imperialism in the Near East, the rise 
and development of Muhammad Ali and modern Egypt, the course of 
diplomacy and war over the Straits and European Turkey, European 
financial and commercial penetration of the Near East, the growth of 
various brands of nationalism in the Ottoman Empire, and the Young 
Turk Revolution. Zionism is included under the topic of nationalism 
and, although there is considerable digression, the narration of Abdul 
Hamid II's relations with this movement is interesting. Chapters XI 
through XIX—which assay the foundations of the Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, the revival of Arab consciousness, and the impact of the Balkan 
Wars and World War I—are undoubtedly the best in the volume, per- 
haps because of the author’s personal first-hand knowledge of the area 
during those years. Here, again, the chapter on Zionism and its successes 
in Palestine during the closing months of the war and at the Paris Peace 
Conference is particularly telling. 

The remainder of the work consists of a portrayal of the incidents in 
Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Palestine, and Arabia in the 1920’s and 
1930's. Five very brief chapters at the end mention some of the cata- 
strophic events in the area during World War II and a few of those in 
Turkey and Egypt since 1945. As an introduction to a summary treatment 
of contemporary Egypt, nine pages are interposed at this juncture to re- 
mind one of the progress of Egypt from 1808 to 1952. Although this 
coverage is unjustifiably brief, the observations on the contributions of 
the British to the advance of society in Cairo and Alexandria are excel- 
lent. Furthermore, these five chapters are so inadequate that it might 
have been better had a terminal date of 1939 been chosen. For example, 
on page 421, Professor Yale states that Prime Minister Menderes of Tur- 
key “has shown conspicuous political ability in handling the opposition 
party and in creating a renewed feeling of national unity among the 
enlightened leaders of both parties.” This statement could have been 
valid for the period of Menderes’ first administration, 1950-1954, but few 
observers would attribute these qualities to his conduct after 1956. 

For the layman and the beginning student of history, this volume has 
considerable value in explaining the progress of events from 1815 to 
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1939; as a reference work there are too many gaps for it to be useful. 
Since it is entitled, “The Near East,” Iran is omitted, an exclusion which 
can be justified only if one is considering the period prior to World War 
I. In the contemporary age, however, Iran is closely linked to the for- 
tunes of the Arab world. Not to review the history of Iran in the last 
three decades along with the history of Turkey, Iraq, Arabia, and even 
Egypt, as well as the power struggle between the Soviet Bloc and the 
West, leaves many situations only partially discussed. 

This reviewer is keenly aware of the difficulties and pitfalls in at- 
tempting to gather in all the complex ends of the fabric of history in the 
Near and Middle East for any age and is also cognizant of many of the 
definitions of the terms “Near” and “Middle” East as they are used 
today. Nevertheless, with only fragments of Near Eastern history in- 
cluded for the period since 1945—David Ben-Gurion of Israel is not men- 
tioned except as the author of a book included in the brief bibliography— 
the contribution of Professor Yale’s book is restricted to his first-rate syn- 


thesis of the veriod preceding, during, and immediately following World 
War I. 


The Ohio State University Sydney N. Fisher 


The Far East: A Modern History. By Nathaniel Peffer. The University of 
Michigan History of the Modern World. Edited by Allan Nevins and 
Howard M. Ehrmann. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958. 
Pp. vi, 489, xii. Maps, suggested readings, index. $8.75.) 


A double meaning may properly be found in the subtitle of Professor 
Peffer’s volume. It is modern history in that the author views the “history 
of any people at any time” as “social history, cultural history, the chron- 
icle of how they have developed the institutions in which they order 
their lives and the beliefs and moral values by which they live.” (p. 3). 
The modern period is that in which, under the impact of the West, 
China and Japan began to break with their traditional pasts. Europe 
made its break from essentially the same past “between 150 and 200 
years ago; the East is now only beginning to make it. The contrast in the 
life of the two hemispheres lies in a time factor, not in the peculiar es- 
sence of the life of either. . . . The history of modern Eastern Asia, in 
short, is the story of the intrusion of Western forces, the way in which 
those forces have operated, and the effects of their operation.” (p. 5). 
Thus in a brief introduction the author sets forth the premises from 
which he writes. 

His historical account is necessarily preceded by a characterization of 
the traditional institutions within which the Chinese and Japanese peo- 
ple ordered their lives “and the beliefs and moral values” by which they 
lived. In the immediately following chapters the opening of China and 
Japan and their immediate reactions to Western pressures are effectively 
dealt with, not so much in terms of “what” as of “how” and “why.” In 
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this connection the author treats the missionary movement in a separate 
chapter (X). He sees the climax of western imperialism beginning with 
and after the first Sino-Japanese war. (XV-XVII). It was at this point 
that the United States began to assert itself in the Pacific-the American 
movement westward across the Pacific being traced in chapter XVIII, 
and American participation in the China conflict evaluated in chapter 
XIX. He concludes his review of early American China policy: “Casual 
the pronouncements of 1899 and 1900 may have been and never fully 
weighed for the consequences, but they were to influence the course of 
the history of the Republic and of Eastern Asia as well.” (p. 188). It was, 
however, not United States policy and actions, which immediately shaped 
developments. Rather it was modernized Japan which first challenged 
Russia and then replaced Russia as the principal threat to the integrity 
of China. Through a revolution passing through successive stages and 
culminating in the present Communist stage, China sought to reestablish 
its historic position in the world. It was only after Pearl Harbor that the 
United States for a time exercised a decisive influence on the course of 
Far Eastern development. 

All of this is dealt with perceptively and in vigorous language by 
Professor Peffer. In a few pages he vividly delineates the forces which 
shaped the American decision not to recognize the Communist regime in 
China and skillfully summarizes developments in China since 1949. This 
characteristic of sharp portrayal is shown throughout the entire book, 
especially in relation to the Western influence in shaping developments. 
Thus the quality of the writing, as well as its point of view, makes the 


volume one to be read by all interested in understanding the past century 
of change in the Far East. 


University of Cincinnati Harold M. Vinacke 





Buddhism in Chinese History 
ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


An examination of Buddhism’s great impact on Chinese culture 
and a valuable and novel approach to an understanding of Chinese 
civilization. Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia. 
Eight pages of photographs. $3.75 


Confucianism in Action 


Edited by 
DAVID S. NIVISON and ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


Twelve distinguished scholars deal with the effect of Confucian 
ideas on specific Chinese institutions and periods of history. Stan- 
ford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia. $8.50 


The Agrarian Origins 
of Modern Japan 


THOMAS C. SMITH 


The author analyzes the effects of agrarian changes on the transi- 
tion in Japan from a feudal to a dynamic industrial society. Stan- 
ford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia. Illustrated. $5.00 


Church and Parliament 


THE RESHAPING OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 1828-1860 
OLIVE J. BROSE 


The first modern, objective study of the Church of England's 
struggle against disestablishment in the nineteenth century. $5.00 


Saints in Arms 


PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY 
IN CROMWELL’S ARMY 


LEO F. SOLT 


An investigation of the ideology of the chaplains in Cromwell's 
New Model Army. $4.00 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


MH 


New Chapters 

Since the last issue of THe Historian, PAT’s ranks have been in- 
creased by the initiation of Eta Beta Chapter at East Texas State College. 
Charter members are Margaret Berry, Louis Harlan, Robert Jones, 
Timothy Smith, Sue Floyd, Harold Hill, Thomas Humber, David Rey- 
nolds, Joe Thurmon, Delbert Tyler, and Henry Wood. The initiation 
ceremony took place on March 12, 1959. 


Chapter Activities 
Epsilon (University of Illinois) 


George Ocha, Bootz Mercer, Priscilla Berganio, David Robbins, John 
Stevens, Lewis Robinson, Jack Northrup, Alan Krause, Frank Lorenz, 
Gerald Gutek, and Richard Smith were initiated December 11, 1958. 


Theta (Denison University) 

Frederic Bonnet, Carol Bayerschmidt, Cheryl Kolb, Carol Megby, 
Carol North, Patricia Pusey, Louise Schwallie, Lynne Simmons, William 
Tuttle, Jr., and Diane Walker were initiated December 10, 1958. 


Iota (Colorado State College) 

Desmond Caulfeild-James, Robert Clark, Richard Daum, Donald 
Miklich, Robert Strader, Bernita Waddell, and Ronald Weaver were 
initiated January 28, 1959. 


Mu (Arkansas State Teachers) 
Leroy Froman, Paul Hirschy, Ray Jenkins, and Dorothy Price were 
initiated on March g, 1959. 


Nu (Oklahoma State University) 

Cumi Brewster, James Butler, Carl Davis, William Donald, Ross Fox, 
Herman Fullgraf, Frank Garrison, Rudia Halliburton, Jr., H. James 
Henderson, Joseph Jones, Hoyt Livingston, Kenlynne Maxwell, Donald 
McPherson, Ben Rader, Smith Richardson, Jr., Jean Rickstrew, Sylvia 
Rutherford, Vyrla Smith, and Franchelle Whiteside were initiated on 
March 18, 1959. 


Omicron (University of Omaha) 
James Bachman, Paul Beck, Nan Carson, Mary Eaton, William High- 


tower, Gilbert Kloster, Gene Pugh, Thomas Ricker, George Rothrock, 
Jr., Fyllis Rubinow, Nicholas Sabanovich, Julia Schoen, Stanley Searles, 


$3! 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Donald Connor, Robert Farra, Carolyn Ruge, and Eugene Truax were 
initiated December 5, 1958. 


Chi (University of California) 


Richard Anderson, Fay Farquhar, Helen Hinkle, Paul Koistinen, 
William Miller, Jr., Donald Obendorf, Charles Schlacks, Jr., and Robert 
Stevens were initiated January 13, 1959. 


Psi (Kent State University) 

George Jauhianinen, Jerry Kraig, Beverly Law, Roger Lovell, and 
Richard Porter were initiated May 21, 1958; Sally Bennet, Victor Fenton, 
Jr., William Hagy, Donald Hicks, JoAnn Hobensack, Steve Kovach, Lucy 
Lorentz, Charles McCormick, Harold Morgan, Ann Pearce, and Karen 
Yansen, December g, 1958. 


Omega (Gettysburg) 


Bruce Bugbee, James Garman, Joan Katz, Marylou Murphy, Carol 
Reed, Charles Snyder, and Paull Spring, Jr. were initiated March 5, 1959. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) 


Stanley De Camp, John Looney, George Russell, A. Richard Rosen- 
berg, and John Martz were initiated December 5, 1958. 


Alpha Gamma (Bucknell) 


Samuel Chu, Marthann Lauver, John Miller, and Evelyn Solomon 
were initiated November 23, 1958. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette) 
William Freegard and Eugene Matteo were initiated February 22, 
1959. 


Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State) 


Sharon Boone, James Englehart, Robert Englehart, Jacqueline Gar- 
vell, Eugene Hodges, Paul Johnson, Jo Ann Lancaster, Judith Palmer, 
Jack Phillips, John Pratt, Joseph Preston, Robert Shuck, Mildred Star- 
walt, and Patricia Thau were initiated January 14, 1959. 


Alpha Zeta (Stetson) 
James Combs and James Dawson were initiated November 25, 1958. 


Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) 

Philip Bastian, Stanley Ferguson, John Folkes, Barbara Heward, 
Robert Jackson, Bernard Mergen, Jean Rivkin, Ross Rosenbaum, Bar- 
bara Swart, Leon Doren, and Ann Warren were initiated January 15, 
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Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo) 


Dorothy Buck, Mary Gorka, Frances Keller, and Janet Zucker were 
initiated March 22, 1959. 


Alpha Mu (City College of New York) 

Harriet Cohen, Naomi Eibshutz, Barbara Hartstein, Phyllis Malamud, 
Renate Rubin, Stanley Shaloff, Loretta Wu, Stanley Siegel, Jacqueline 
Spieler, and Helen Zelnick were initiated January 8, 1959. 


Alpha Rho (University of Utah) 


Levi Young was initiated February 20, 1959. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop) 


Helen Armstrong, Lucretia Brown, Helen Laws, Margaret Poore, and 
Jacqueline Short were initiated March 24, 1959. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple) 

Sandra Berlant, Helen Blum, Selma Bafilou, Deborah Eisenhofer, 
Leonard Goldman, Alan Lichtenstein, Edward McCardle, Carl Moser, 
Harriet Needleman, Vincent Pro, Christel Rostek, Donald Schabner, 


Marilyn Simpson, Bernard Velenchik, and Thomas Werner were initiated 
December g, 1958. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein) 


James Miller was initiated March 19, 1958. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College) 

Leonard Beachley, Caral Bergman, Jack Brewer, Mary Burchill, 
Vance England, William Evans, Clay Fechter, Robert Hall, Harry Leon, 
Albert Myers, Wayne Parrish, Joseph Partlow, Robert Quon, Earle 
Rossney, Rolf Saurers, and Claire Tremaine were initiated December 12, 
1958. 


Beta Xi (Lafayette) 


Roger Bird, Charles Cale, Jr., Peter Eisele, Charles Fisher, Bernhard 
Guenther, Charles Schneck, Jr., H. Richard Souders, Brooks Von Arx, 
Richard Welch, Jr., and Alvin Wolfe were initiated November 5, 1958. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 


Annette Alexander, James Fulton, Harold Greer, Jr., John Ingram, 
Melvin Joiner, Helen Rowan, John Vaughn, and Barbara Wallenfang 
were initiated December 6, 1958. 
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Beta Sigma (Franklin) 

Noel Baker, James Bailey, Joella Boyer, John Smith, Vicco von 
Stralendorff, Mary Webb, and Robert Webb were initiated December 
10, 1958. 


Beta Tau (Queens College) 

Robert G. Gennett and Robert Schuettinger were awarded depart- 
mental honors at the February Commencement. Mr. Schuettinger also 
won a highly prized Regents College Teaching Fellowship of the State 
of New York and will attend Columbia University. Ronald Smerechniak 
has received the American Legion Medal in American History. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 
Barbara Hanson and Carole Pace were initiated November 17, 1958 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg) 


Ann Bolach, Phyllis Carl, Carol Dudycha, Robert Harper, John 
Holm, Elizabeth Suttell, Calvin Tucker, Judith McWilliams, and Audrey 
Wurch were initiated December 11, 1958. 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida) 

William Brant, Don Denny, Robert Elrod, Robert Fitch, Francis 
Haber, Basil Hendrick, Richard Landini, Clarance Lightsey, Jr., Amelia 
Macy, Murdo Macleod, Rose Pfeifer, Theodore Wilson, and C. K. Year- 
ley, Jr. were initiated December 9, 1958. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth) 


Susan Barber, Charles Bianchi, James Cruickshank, Nancy Dillon, 
Diane Ferrario, Richard Ferrario, Gary Gustafson, Lyle Northey, Helen 
Oakes, Vlaise Solon, Virginia Strukel, and Duane Swenson were initiated 
November 25, 1958. 


Gamma Iota (University of California, Santa Barbara) 
Mynard Moser and Bard Salcido were initiated December 16, 1958. 


Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas) 


Leo Graff, Jr., Charles Hunt, Dennis McInerny, Joseph Summers, 
and James Trost were initiated January 29, 1959; Loren Bodem and 
William O'Donnell, February 26. 


Gamma Omicron (Hope College) 

Mary Hoffmyer was initiated May 15, 1958. John Brouwer, Ronald 
Chandler, Carol Rylance, Marilyn Scudder, Anita Berg, C. Warren Hill, 
Paul Van Reyen, Helen Wade, Artel House, and A. Warren Williams 
were initiated January 8, 1959. 
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Gamma Rho (University of Wichita) 
Kenneth Fortney, Jr., was initiated October 16, 1958. 


Gamma Tau (Westminster, Mo.) 


David Doyle, Kenneth Quest, and Arther Werremeyer were initiated 
March 10, 1959. 


Gamma Phi (Inter-American University) 


John Carson, Charles Guald, Jose Ramitez, Jesus Romero Perez, and 
Catalino Sanchez Rodriguez were initiated October 24, 1958. 


Delta Delta (Doane) 


Carol Chat was initiated October 29, 1958. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University) 
Charles B. Hirsch, professor of history and chairman of the depart- 


ment at Potomac University, has accepted an appointment as Dean of 
the College, Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa) 


John Hedley, Samuel Lynch, Robert Stewart, Jr., Marjorie Temples, 
and James Williams were initiated March 20, 1959. 


Delta Xi (Utah State University) 

Douglas Lamb was initiated November 20, 1958. Lawrence Coates, 
Eleanor Martin, James Miller, Jeanette Rhinehart, John Scheffel, Alfred 
Stratton, and K. Larry Tomlinson were initiated February 12, 1959. 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut) 

Elen Bai, Richard Dekmejian, Eugene Dessureau, Robert Femia, Al- 
bert Fink, Ely Kaplan, Philip Kaplan, Phyllis Porter, Yvonne Saleh, and 
Barbara Gustafson were initiated December 7, 1958. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque) 


Joanne Goodner and David Williams were initiated April 4, 1959. 


Delta Upsilon (Baldwin-Wallace College) 


James Huhta was initiated June 4, 1957; Harold Maxfield and Loyd 
Stuller, November 2, 1958. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 

Thomas Baldikoski, Robert Donovan, Margaret Garrison, Norman 
Lederer, Theodore Pappas, Carol Rogowski, Mary Savage, and Jo Ann 
Stade were initiated March 24, 1959. 
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Delta Chi (University of Akron) 
Raymond Barber, Emmett Housley, Robert Thorburn, V, and James 
Tucker, Jr. were initiated January 26, 1959. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College) 

Yvonne Borisch, Carol Gill, Felicia Dabbert, Mary Haertl, Mary 
Heim, Mary Hoffer, Sister Mary Consilio, O. S. P., and Carol Steiner were 
initiated March 5, 1959. 


Epsilon Delta (Judson) 
Sylvia Gilliland was initiated December 10, 1958. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 

Caryl Astona, Florence Avakian, Judith Barras, Harriet Baruch, Irma 
Berger, Carolyn Carroll, Ann Cuneo, Janet Lepold, Joanne Fantel, 
Howard Gross, Irene Hansen, Robert Harris, Patricia Helian, Lois Im- 
merman, Myrna Jacobs, Gerald Kadish, Marlene Kaplan, Irene Kiar, 
Veronica Kilker, Margaret Knoerzer, Shila Lubetsky, Thomas O'Shea, 
Joan Ozgar, William Paul, Martha Pitts, Marcia Rosenfeld, Roberra 
Salloway, Robert Salshutz, Eli Schwartz, Paula Schweitzer, Ilene Strom, 
Lloyd Ultan, Amelia Whelan, and Marsha Wisotsky were initiated 
December 9g, 1958. 


Epsilon-Lambda (The Citadel) 
Thomas McNamara, Francis Mood, Jr., Kenneth Rosen, and David 
Widder were initiated November 25, 1958. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State University) 

Charles Adams, Garland Allen, Diane Bennett, Mae Bronaugh, Grace 
Daze, Anne Falsone, Katherine Jarred, Gentiliska Lindsey, Grace Pres- 
cott, Alexandra Ray, Jenilu Richie, Gail Shepard, and Dorothy Thomas 
were initiated January 9, 1959. 


Epsilon Omicron (Catholic University of Puerto Rico) 

Paul Casey, Adriana Ferre, Olga Gaztambide de Negron, Nivia Gerar- 
dino Santiago, Myrna Maria Perez Perez, Consuelo Suria de Martin, 
Jorge R. Martin, Juan Riera Toro, Luis Rivera Mendez, Sister Maria 
Terese, O. P., and Rev. Venard Kanfush, O. F. M., Cap. were initiated 
March 8, 1959. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest College) 

Allen Britt, Jerry Crawford, Martha Jewell, B. F. Jones, Sue Killian, 
George Pruden, Jr., Mary Satterwhite, and James Watson, Jr. were int- 
tiated October 21; and Elizabeth Griffin, Frederick Rolater, Hugh Wag- 
ner, Julia Nance, and Helen Moore, November 19, 1958. 
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Epsilon Upsilon (Penn State) 
Eunice Driscoll was initiated May 14, 1958. 


Epsilon Phi (Duquesne) 
Paul Kleppner and Joseph Moore were initiated January 22, 1959. 


Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart) 
Sister M. Anita, I. H. M., Jack Gourman, and Patricia Moore were 
initiated May 25, 1958. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College) 
Jessie Brock, Wendell Bedichek, Bobby Johnson, John Robinson, 


Delbert Scott, and Robert Zawitz were initiated November 7, 1958. 


Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma) 

Martin Bernard, Marvin Burge, Gail Cooley, Hildegarde Ehrman, 
Ann Eichor, J. Monroe Gleason, Patricia Shubert, and Ronald T. Mc- 
Daniel were initiated November 11, 1958. 


Zeta Kappa (University of Houston) 

Norma Brady, Gale Barchus, Vera Hines, Joyce Olson, and Robert 
Runnels were initiated January g, 1959. New chapter officers are Neal 
Young, president; Ara Verner, vice-president; Gale Barchus, secretary; 
Dr. Charles A. Bacarisse, faculty adviser. 


Zeta Mu (University of South Dakota) 

Kenth Frank, Thomas Myhra, Richard Parker, Darryl Podoll, Karen 
Pool, Marjorie Poppens, Loren Scott, and Lola Smith were initiated 
March 5, 1959. 


Zeta Nu (University of Nebraska) 

Allen Brichler, Wallace Brown, Don Chin, Diana Graham, Josephine 
Hofer, William Laux, Fred Olson, Willard Smith, Tonnes Stani, Rex 
Wade, and Henry Waltmann were initiated October 15, 1958. 


Zeta Psi (Wayland Baptist) 

Pat Awbrey, Ralph Gray, Mrs. Lee Meeks, Lynn Rhoderick, Thomas 
Cox, Ann Ray, Gail McWilliams, and Charles Nicholson were initiated 
March 17, 1959. 


Eta Alpha (John Carroll University) 

Rev. Thomas Conry, S. J., Donald Gavin, Beltie Gilani, James Har- 
nett, Frank Heintz, Jr., Rev. Howard Kerner, S. J., Rev. James Mackin, 
S. J., Eugene Oberst, Michael Pap, Guerin Avery, George Gulis, Robert 
Kapitan, John Lovas, Gerald McGivern, Patrick Metress, Paul Moon, 
Ivan Otto, William Retterer, James Roth, Philip Stanoch, and Stanley 
Ulchaker were initiated January 13, 1959. 
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